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oer ae m=gOLL! mournful bell, from the 
Ni ’ 
“CG OXI O ae abbey tower: 
RO? AS) Ring out to the gloomy sky! 
f (1 wd Tell to the cold gray earth the power 
N Of Death, and that all must die! 
. yaks r For all men die, and die they must; 
Pp hy Remember, man, thou art but dust! 
f \g bE y Tell to the king in his gilded hall, 
LA Tell to the beggar at the gate, 
VA From the slime of the earth they are 
fashioned all; 


ff 
ee To return to earth is their common 
KID: fate ! 
Ne For kings have died, and beggars 
97 f must; 


Remember, man, thou art but dust! 


Tell to the babe in the dawn of life, 
Tell to the old man bowed with years, 
That death is the end of earthly strife, 
The end of earthly hopes and fears! 
For the youthful die, and the aged must ; 
Remember, man, thou art but dust! 


Tell to the sinner—scarlet stained ; 
Tell to the just—the pure of heart, 
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That life for each a grave has gained! 
Only beyond the grave they part. 
For sinners die, as die the just ; 
Remember, man, thou art but dust! 


Then ring, O bell, in the abbey tower; 
But tell them Who moulded this house of clay! 
Tell of the “living soul,” and its power 
To leave its prison, and live for aye! 
For souls die not, though bodies must ; 
Remember, man, thou art but dust! 


Tell them to render to dust its own, 
But the soul to God from whom it came! 
Till the Angel’s trumpet at last is blown, 
And the body—glorified—lives again! 
To life through death—so die we must ; 
Remember, man, thou art but dust! 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND IMPROVED HOUSING. 


BY GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


MeN the last issue of this magazine I made some ob- 
servations concerning the connection between the 
dwellings and the morals of the poor; and sug- 
gested that public opinion might be advanta- 
geously stirred upon the question. “Let alone” 
has ceased to be the motto even of the school of political 
economy which was known by that title, and to whose doctrines 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say must be attributed the whole 
or almost the whole of the cruel blundering which so fearfully 
blighted the lives of three generations of the industrial classes 
from the last quarter of the eighteenth century to the period 
that began in 1870. Those who have taken up the study of 
social science within the last few years as a mere exercise know 
nothing of the appalling evils which beset the lives of working-men. 
In an article in this magazine some time ago it was, at least, im- 
plied that England was saved from revolution by the interest 
which the leisured classes took in the concerns of the workers. 
The views of the Social Science Congress of each year became 
matter of legislation in the succeeding one—perhaps not always 
to the extent which the philanthropist hoped for, but to some 
extent ; and even in such halting legislation there was evidence 
of the influence of high-class sympathy with low-class needs. 





HIGH REASONS FOR AMELIORATIVE ACTION. 


Those men and women who desire to bring about a better 
tenement-house system in New York have the example of their 
own class in England as an encouragement and guide for their 
efforts. They have the same interest, even apart from philan- 
thropy, that the better classes in England had in this as well 
as in all phases of the improved life of the working people. 
On the content of these the security of the higher orders de- 
pends—the security of the whole country in fact. It is well worth 
exertion and sacrifice to charm away the spectres of unrest and 
anarchy. No one who has examined the condition of the work- 
ing classes, in this and other cities, but would be prepared for 
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wild ideas among many of them; no one who has felt the 
pulse and looked into the eyes of the whole body of toilers, 
but will say that there is discontent over the whole range of 
the working classes; so that the wild ideas of the more reckless 
have a sort of support in the passive sympathy of the most 
moderate. The wealthy people, then, would act sagaciously in 
their own interest, wisely for the state, well for all interests in 
time and eternity, if they engage themselves with energy in the 
work of the amelioration of industrial life. Now, one aspect of 
this is the character of the abodes of workers; and this is directly 
in their path owing to the labors of the Tenement-House Com- 
mittee of 1894, which have attracted a very natural interest to 
the subject among all who have some sense of the responsibility 
annexed to honorable life. 

But an academical horror of infectious disease, of vice, of 
crime, of maimed lives and wretched deaths, is nothing, or very 
little. People who are very hard, and cruel for that matter, are 
often able to charm one by the sweetness and softness of their 
sentiments. In the sa/ons of the eighteenth century the ideas 
which took shape in the French Revolution were elegantly ex- 
pressed by men of fashion while they exchanged snuff-boxes. 
The great noble who lisped with approval those doctrines of 
the Social Contract which would not leave him a shred of title 
to the chateau and domains that had come to him through 
crusaders, soldiers, statesmen, ground his peasants to the very 
earth, fleeced them of hide and hair by his exactions. What 
is needed is effort, not theory. The better class of citizens of 
New York is required to take an active part in promoting and 
sustaining public opinion in an agitation to improve the condi- 
tion of the poor generally within reasonable limits, but especially 
in securing for them those things of utility, convenience, and 
comfort which belong to civilized life. 


THE SOPHISTRIES OF SELFISHNESS. 


There is hardly a question that bills to regulate the con- 
struction of tenement-houses will be opposed in the State 
legislature by owners of sites; that measures to make more 
stringent the enactments affecting tenement-houses and _ lodg- 
ing-houses will be opposed by landlords; that the influence 
of speculators not included in these two categories will be cast 
in the same scale; and behind this interested opposition the 
sentiment will be invoked that such restrictions upon property, 
interference with private rights, and discouragement to enter- 
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prise, as must result from the adoption of the measures sub- 
mitted here are un-American. Of course they are not un-Ameri- 
can, no more than to restrain a man from wantonly setting fire 
to his house in a crowded street in the heart of a city would 
be un-American. 

THE ‘‘ FREEDOM-OF-CONTRACT ” BOGEY. 

It must be borne in mind that the proposal submitted is al- 
ready implied in the principles of city government even now in 
force. In the last article reference was made to the case of 
the Health Department of the city versus the Rector and others 
of Trinity Church. Prima facie the acts imposing a penalty on 
a landlord who did not afford his tenants a sufficient supply 
of water on each story of the building were an elaborate in- 
terference with freedom of contract. The Consolidation Act, 
on which the action was brought, had, in sections previous to 
that regulating the supply of water, provided for the proper 
construction and ventilation of tenement-houses. At first sight 
these sections would seem to be an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights of owners of property. If the owner of a site 
chooses to run up a rookery in defiance of every law of hygi- 
ene, and fills it with the human vermin that have no choice but 
to take his rooms, there is nothing in the law of landlord and 
tenant to prevent him. If an employer can obtain work-people 
at starvation wages or at wages that are the barest pretence of 
payment, the law of hiring has nothing to say to the matter ex- 
cept to enforce the contract. 


THE PUBLIC RIGHT OF SELF-DEFENCE. 


But into the law of landlord and tenant in the first case 
are imported enactments of police which so modify the ordi- 
nary contract of tenancy as to aim at preserving the health of 
the tenant, and the public health as far as it can be done. 
It was not nominated in the bond when the landlords “ of 
the veritable slaughter-houses” drew great rents; or when 
the slum-landlords, because of the mine of wealth contained in 
the houses of pestilence which they let, arranged everything 
under conditions of contract which produced a harvest of death 
and caused seeds of weakness to be transmitted to future gener- 
ations, let those dwelling-places which poisoned life so that what- 
ever idea of right or decency or purity might have once exist- 
ed was blotted out—it was not nominated in the bond in those 
days of freedom of contract, the days of J/atssez faire political 
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economy, but it is nominated now by police regulations which 
to some extent embody the right of the municipality to be 
protected against preventable disease, immorality, and crime. 
This, no doubt, is an invasion of private rights: so thought 
hosts of proprietors who, in the teeth of police regulations, 
packed creatures into every space, refused them air and water, 
and endangered the health of every citizen; so thought land- 
lords before there was any pretence of sanitary supervision at 
all; until one wonders how it was that New York escaped such 
a visitation as those plagues that time after time depopulated 
the cities of Europe and Asia. This immunity from disease 
cannot last for ever. It is due to two circumstances in great 
measure: the situation of the city and its growth. I need say 
nothing of the drainage facilities New York enjoys, nor of the 
pure air from the great rivers which would be a health-preserv- 
ing agency of incalculable value in the worst sanitary system; 
but I may call attention to the soil from which as yet no fatal 
organisms rise to cloud the atmosphere, or in which no such 
organisms have made their rest to an extent that may not be 
coped with. The soil of European and of Eastern cities is 
made up in part, moulded in part, and crusted over in toto, 
from the refuse of the countless generations that lived in them 
and the clay of the same that was buried in them. 


DUTY OF AN ENLIGHTENED LANDLORDISM. 


As I have just said, an allusion was made in the February 
number of this magazine to the case of the Trustees of 
Trinity Church. It was made in no unfair spirit, but I think 
that these persons, while in that instance they may have con- 
scientiously discharged their duties as legal owners of trust 
property, are still not absolved from the duty of joining their 
fellow-citizens in an agitation for general improvement. It is 
not an uncommon thing to find landed proprietors in the 
United Kingdom who as trustees of estates under settlement 
put such pressure on the limited owner as may compel him 
to act in a harsh or illiberal manner to his tenants, yet the 
same persons when dealing with their own tenants evince an 
equitable spirit. Taking such a course as has been suggested 
would mark the distinction between the trustees of Trinity 
Church and the slum-landlords whose rapacity led to results 
which could only be adequately dealt with by a law that would 
visit on them the extreme effects that followed a conviction 
of felony in old times. Nor would this be a turning back to 
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principles of a comparatively undeveloped condition of society. 
The safety of the public is superior to private rights and in- 
terests of all kinds ; and the fact that this principle was realized 
in earlier times does not prove that its adoption would be a sign 
of retrogression. The principle may have been unjustly applied, 
it may have been used as an instrument of arbitrary power in 
former times—it was so enforced by the Star Chamber—but there 
need be no fear of such a misapplication now. The most ad- 
vanced asserter of the authority of individual right, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, is polite enough to concede that one ought not 
to exercise his private rights to the injury of others. No doubt 
he bases the restriction on the experience that one will not be 
permitted so to exercise his private rights; but the admission 
implies that as a matter of police a house from which infectious 
disease menaces the health of the population should be abated 
as a public nuisance. 


PROPITIATION OF THE OPPOSITION A USEFUL PLAN. 


The solution of the problem of better housing for the poor 
resolves itself considerably into a question of compensation for 
the taking of private property. I think the subject of ex- 
pense to the public is one of a very secondary character. It 
seems no doubt that the cost of improvement schemes in 
England has added largely to the rates, and some dissatisfaction 
has arisen in consequence. This was to be expected. In every 
place there are persons who object to benefits of any kind for 
the public because of the additional burden on property. 
Public education had its opponents in English urban and rural 
districts, so had industrial schools, so had improved water 
works for supplying corporate and non-corporate towns. I am, 
I think, in a position to say that in parts of the United King- 
dom resistance to useful reforms and to schemes for promoting 
material prosperity was bought off, as it were, by conferring a 
large part of the administration of the particular matter to the 
most active opponents. It will, I think, hardly be believed 
that some old municipalities in the United Kingdom were slow 
to avail themselves of the act which enabled corporations and 
boards of towns commissioners to establish public libraries. 
Nothing but a public opinion which flooded these antediluvian 
bodies with new blood would have prevented that excellent en- 
actment from being a dead-letter, so far as some towns were 
concerned, 
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THE CLASS OF INVETERATE OBSTRUCTIONISTS. 


The opposition of the selfish, ignorant, or prejudiced may 
be put aside. There are some to whom advantages conferred on 
the lower orders of society are a source of malignant bitterness 
in comparison with which any real evil they might experience 
would be of a trifling character. These are the people who 
find in education for the poor, fair wages, wholesome food, 
good clothes, a little time for reasonable recreation, a subver- 
sion of society. “It is meat!’ saidsBumble when Oliver Twist 
struck down the cowardly bully that ~had outraged him. It is 
the same with those persons who were workmen themselves, or 
the sons of workmen, but who look upon the workman as a 
machine to be used and thrown aside when he loses strength, 
those persons whose humanity is expressed in a contribution to 
some charitable institution, or some platitude over the walnuts 
and the wine at a club dinner. Their opposition, no more than 
that of the selfish or ignorant owner of property, which he dreads 
may be affected by the improvements called for by all who are 
wise, just, and humane in this city and state—their opposition no 
more than that of the others need be taken into account. If 
such alarmists or such vampires of society had their way, not a 
single one of the great forces to which they owe their wealth 
would have been started, or at least reached their present 
development. These are men of the kind who opposed the 
introduction of railways, the employment of steam in ships; 
who did what they could to prevent the horrible old oil-lamps, 
which only made darkness visible in the streets, from being re- 
placed by gas ones, who surrounded the telegraphic system 
with such difficulties that it is a marvel that mankind has yet 
seen the transmission of its thought from one end of the world 
to the other. 





IMMENSE RESOURCES OF NEW YORK. 


Concerning the expense which must attend improvement 
schemes, as I have said, there cannot, at least there ought not 
to be much difficulty. The taxation of New York is a bagatelle 
in comparison with that of any municipality in the United 
Kingdom—or, more correctly, there is no comparison. In ad- 
dition New York is advancing by leaps and bounds, with the 
result that its taxable capacity is enlarging beyond the possible 
growth of its burdens. The only difficulty is with regard to 
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the question of the powers to be conferred on the local au- 
thority and the manner of controlling the exercise of them. 


THE QUESTION OF LOCAI, GOVERNMENT. 


It has been suggested that all the legislative and adminis- 
trative powers of the state government should be conferred 
upon the local authority within the area of its jurisdiction. In 
other words, that it should be for its own area a state within 
the state. This is unquestionably the principle of the new sys- 
tem of local government in Great Britain. Any difficulty in 
construing the extent of the delegation would be obviated 
by clauses conferring the powers: so that everything not in- 
cluded was excluded from the contemplation of the legislature 
in passing the act, and therefore retained to itself. 


COMPULSORY IMPROVEMENT POWERS NEEDED. 


In the recommendations of the Committee of 1894 we find 
a proposal to adopt the system employed in England under 
the acts for artisans and laborers’ dwellings with regard to un- 
sanitary buildings. These acts confer powers of destroying the 
buildings on reasonable compensation. It does not seem that 
any serious objection can be urged to the adoption of the 
principles of these acts, though possibly something might be said 
concerning the methods of inquiry into the amount of the 
compensation. That is only a detail, however; but it seems 
clear that in the case of buildings of this class the idea must 
be got rid of that they should be treated with the tenderness 
shown in the case of other property taken under compulsory 
powers. The moment it is proved that the buildings are 
unsanitary there should be no presumption in favor of the 
owner against the local authority. Whether this precaution is 
necessary in this country or not, it certainly would have been 
necessary in the United Kingdom under the earlier acts men- 
tioned, and should be kept in mind in assessing the compensa- 
tion under the latest. There was an idea that for compulsory 
purchase at least ten per cent. should be added to the value— 
at one time it was laid down that it should be as high as 
fifty per cent.—while the value itself was measured by a scale 
which would justly excite the envy of venders in ordinary cases. 
Those buildings that are unsanitary, but not so bad as to be a 
public nuisance, would come within the principle of compensa- 
tion; but they would come within it on technical rather than 
equitable grounds. Consequently the amount of compensation 
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should be estimated on a calculation of what the cost of putting 
them in a sanitary condition would be. The difference or sur- 
plus would be the amount payable to the owner. Similarly 
where buildings were overcrowded, or were used for immoral 
purposes, and yielding an increased rent in consequence of such 
overcrowding or such purposes. The value in such cases should 
be estimated on a rental for similar buildings in the same 
part of the city let under the legal and normal conditions 
as to the number and character of the tenants. 


THE SPIRITUAL SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


A considerable part of this paper has proceeded upon the 
line that improvements were especially to spring from the con- 
sideration of the physical health of the population. There is 
really a far more important question: that of the moral health. 
Even if it could be proved to demonstration that what is now 
happening in Bombay could not happen here, that there is in 
the soil of New York a safeguard against all forms of zymotic 
disease—that great danger of civilized mankind—still the 
moral plague from overcrowding, from filth, from fetid air, from 
darkness would remain to destroy the society that tolerated 
such evils. It is of the very rudiments of the common sense 
of mankind to say that surroundirgs have an effect in shaping 
character. The earliest speculations in political science have 
recognized the influence of natural features in determining the 
quality, and therefore the destiny, of a people. It is as certain 
that the dreadful environment of a New York tenement-house 
in the bad parts of the city will put its mark upon the soul as 
the mountains which stamped upon the Swiss hunter a love of 
freedom, or the coast-line which entered into the Athenian’s 
spirit like a spell to make him foremost in enterprise and rich- 
est in all the gifts of the intellect and imagination. No one 
can dispute it. 

THE POST OF HONOR. 


To the priests of the church in a particular manner does the 
duty belong to help and lead in the work of social ameliora- 
tion. They represent the greatest influence in the world. No 
one can over-estimate the knowledge of mankind, the sympathy 
and moral power of the Church. No human organization has 
ever possessed her experience or her instinctive wisdom, or her 
fearlessness in enunciating truths of society for the benefit of 
all, its weakest and its strongest. She was the protector of 
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the weak when lawless law was at its highest; in championing 
their cause she has received her severest wounds; but she is as 
strong to-day in emancipating negroes in Central Africa as when 
she broke the feudal fetters of the serf or the iron code of 
Roman slavery. 

Bearing her spirit in their hearts, her priests must face this 
problem of the hour. Even their opponents admit the hold 
they have over the poorer members of their flocks. The sup- 
pressed resentment with which the efforts of humane people 
to relieve distress in England is received proves that there is 
some want in the method of bestowing relief. The same applies 
to instruction carried to the homes of the industrial classes. It 
is hard to define the difference, but some sense of superiority is 
carried about by those benevolent people, lay and clerical, with 
the result that they do very little moral good, whatever ma- 
terial benefit they confer; but the priest is so pervaded by 
sympathy that for the time he is one with the pauper, the 
drunkard, the sinner, the outcast. This opinion is not merely 
mine. It was expressed by Mr. Hobson in the Contemporary 
Review for November ; and he certainly is not in love with the 
church or the priests. 

But to the essential work of the priesthood—I mean that 
which may be in some way called its professional work—the 
wretched, spirit-killing, life-destroying surroundings of the poor 
are an immeasurable obstacle. There are difficulties insepar- 
able from the moral law and the manner of its adjustment to 
the orders of society. Such surroundings suggest strange 
problems concerning the justice of God, the distribution of his 
gifts, as well in quantity as in the character of the recipients. 
How can a priest preach sobriety to a man whose frame is on 
the rack from the action of an atmosphere affecting the nerves 
in a more pernicious degree than overwork or bad diet could 
affect them ? how preach patience in the sight of a wife dehu- 
manized by her life? how preach it in the presence of children 
whose existence instead of being a blessing seems laden with 
the curse of a future of calamity and crime? Impossible !—or 
at least it is preaching to the tempest or to the lightning. 

Now, as I have said, to the priest, who is bound to recog- 
nize Christ’s holy law, that the blessings of life are the right 
of all His brethren, that with Him there is no privileged class, 
that His is a kingdom of universal brotherhood, and that this 
Church of His is the great social fact on earth; to the priest 
the duty is plain that he cannot withhold himself from any 
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work which tends to the advantage of the race, and particularly 
that part of it which the Lord Christ loved with an especial 
love. 

Nor is this suggested in the way of advice. I know the 
difficulties which surround the lives of men spent among that 
part of the population which is not endowed with the gifts of 
fortune. I understand the claims of the people on the lives of 
the priesthood. No moment of a priest’s life is his own; his 
sleep is liable to be broken at any hour of the night by a call 
to the bedside of the sick or dying, and the day has its full 
measure of duties too. Amateur benevolence is a very good 
thing, but it may be very little more than an officious recre- 
ation; while the time given by the priest to any work of social 
amelioration is taken from a life ruled by the most exacting 
calls. Yet, while understanding this, I humbly point out how 
important to their strict duty must be the aid to be derived 
from material comfort and improved physical conditions among 
the poor. In entering heartily into the work of social amelio- 
ration generally, and into this particular instance of it, they 
must acquire an influence on men of all degrees of life outside 
the church which, please God, will prepare for the time when 
one thought and one interest shall unite the whole American 
people. 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG., 


HERE were two objects for which Mrs. Landrey. 
would at any time have laid down her life: her 
church and her only son. 

Vincent Landrey was an idol from the mo- 
ment he uttered his first little cry in the world, 
waiting with its choicest treasures for his coming. His father 
spent hours bending over the baby-form in the nursery, dream- 
ing all the proud dreams an ancient house weaves around the 
first-born ; his mother clasped him to her bosom, thanked God 
for him, and acknowledged that she had never known perfect 
happiness until then. And the day on which the baby was 
christened—when the names that had been selected months in 
advance were bestowed with all the solemnity of the church— 
was kept as a sort of festival in the great family, even down 
to the poorest second-cousin. 

“Vincent Charles Lannau,” the names of his father, mater- 
nal grandfather, and great-grandfather, received in religion and 
in law, were changed at home for the rather indefinite terms 
of “baby,” “darling,” and “cherub.” There were various other 
distinguished ancestors, and many prominent collateral kinsmen, 
living and dead, who might come in for consideration on a 
future occasion, but who could have no place in the naming 
of the heir-apparent. 

The baby thrived and grew strong, and early manifested 
the family traits to his mother long before a mere outsider 
could have seen in him anything but an infant with a rosebud 
mouth, an indistinct nose, and no hair to speak of, with very 
well developed lungs. The cherub never cried; but he screamed 
on the slightest provocation, or on no provocation at all, ac- 
cording to the private conviction of the nurse. 

His mother kept him in blue and white, the colors of the 
Blessed Virgin, until he was old enough to be put into knicker- 
bockers, and she taught him his prayers herself, first in Eng- 
lish and then in French, for the primeval American Landrey 
had come to the United States from France by way of Cana- 
da, and Mrs. Landrey had been a Lannau, a family sprung 
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from the same fair land. In her unspoken thoughts Mrs. 
Landrey separated the inhabitants of the world into two 
classes, those who were of French extraction, and those who 
were not. The boy had private tutors, later on was sent to 
the best schools, and when old enough he was taken on annual 
vacations to Europe.. When he was nineteen his father died, 
and Vincent started with his mother and young sister for Japan 
and the far East, a journey undertaken at the urgent sugges- 
tion of friends as a diversion for their grief. And Mrs. Lan- 
drey’s grief was deep and lasting. She had loved her husband 
with a singular and unselfish, even if an exacting love, and she 
had loved no other man, for she had been married at twenty, 
and had passed almost from the school-room to the altar. But 
she knew in her heart that her grief for her husband was as 
nothing to the agony that would have maddened her for her 
son. 

After completing his college course Vincent was sent abroad 
for two more years of study at a foreign university, and an- 
other year was given to travel, so that he was a man of twenty- 
five when he finally returned to St. Louis to take his place as 
the head of the Landreys in the world of business and of 
society. That place was one to be proud of: an inheritance of 
eight millions of dollars, coupled with an honorable family 
name, was something to make the worldly envious and the 
thoughtful sober. All this money belonged to Vincent except 
some two millions of dollars willed to his only sister Hortense, 
and a life annuity to his mother. The world—his world—made 
much of his return, and life seemed again full cf happiness for 
Mrs. Landrey. 

She was still a handsome woman—tall, of superb propor- 
tions, with black hair showing only a stray thread of gray, and 
dark eyes which could melt and flash and freeze and blaze, 
under their thick black lashes—wonderful eyes they were, eyes 
that revealed her soul in spite of herself. She had shapely 
white hands, large and firm, with straight fingers and pink 
palms, crossed by the lines that indicate pride, courage, a love 
of the beautiful. Mrs. Landrey had other traits besides these, 
admirable traits for the most part, which her environment had 
not brought out so distinctly. As for some others not admira- 
ble—who is there without faults? Every soul has characteris- 
tics not revealed until illuminated by the search-lights which 
life throws over its most secret recesses—sometimes brought out 
by great sorrow, sometimes only through great happiness. 
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After her years of mourning Mrs. Landrey had taken up 
the threads of her life; and her place in society, in works of 
charity, in parish concerns, knew her again as of old. More 
than one man had offered her consolation—a new love and a 
new name, but she had positively, rather haughtily refused. 
Was she to be called by one name, her son by another? To 
be fettered with obligations which might conflict with her obli- 
gations to her boyr Were men crazy that they could dream 
of such a thing? 

As to her piety, no one could say that it was not fervent 
and deep. All her life she had been a devout attendant at the 
services of the church; on many a cold morning she had 
walked to Mass rather than take out the coachman and horses, 
When Lent came she laid aside the garb of fashion, forsook 
the haunts of pleasure, her needle was busy for the poor, her 
carriage waited in the purlieus of poverty, and her hand 
smoothed the brows of friendless sufferers in the charity wards 
of the hospitals. The feasts of the church were made days of 
beautiful observance, and the prayers and the chants and the 
liturgy were to her a precious heritage. Never in her life had 
she committed a wilful mortal sin, and as for her predominant 
passion she tried as well as she could to overcome it consider- 
ing her profound ignorance of it. In this ignorance she was 
not alone. Pride has been the curse of the world, she would 
have told you readily enough; but in her own case she called 
it something else. And in some of its aspects there was some- 
thing fine about her pride. Why should not one appreciate the 
blessing of having been born a Lannau and married to a 
Landrey? The original American Lannau made a fortune 
early in life, and rapidly became an important person in the 
affairs of the French settlement gradually making its way from 
a village into a city. 

Another ancestor had come over to America about the 
same time, and peddled colored buttons, of the kind most 
favored for necklaces, to the Indians; but this was a mere 
detail of family history. Mrs. Landrey did not believe in bur- 
dening the memory with transactions so uninteresting. It was 
enough to remember all the deeds of valor and honor and 
goodness and usefulness of the gentlemen whose portraits 
adorned the family mansion. 

To her nephew, Owen Torrington, Mrs. Landrey was a 
character-study. Owen was the only son of her husband’s half- 
sister. Hortense Landrey had married a Protestant on the 
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usual conditions, and died when her first child was born. Two 
years after her death Owen Torrington, senior, married again, 
and the second Mrs. Torrington was a strict Presbyterian, who 
did not consider for a moment that her husband’s promise to 
his dead wife had any binding force on her; hence she brought 
up the boy in her own church. The Landreys protested, of 
course; but family peace seemed a dearer thing to Torrington 
than the wishes of relations-in-law, so the step-mother had her 
way. Owen was three years older than his cousin Vincent, but 
the two boys were always fast friends until their pathways 
parted to ascend divergently the mountain named Higher Edu- 
cation. 

Young Torrington went to Harvard, where it was his mis- 
fortune to get in with what is notorious the country over as 
the “ Harvard fast set.” Before the allurements so temptingly 
offered the poor boy went down like a reed in a tornado. At 
the end of his four years he was already worn and cynical 
spiritually, although athletic, brainy, and ambitious to outward 
showing. 

Owen often thought of his cousin, and there was a vague, 
regretful envy in his thoughts as he recalled the rosy-cheeked, 
innocent boy, so manly and honorable, so true a little gentle- 
man, and so pious. Piety in Vincent as he hurried off to 
Mass, or excused himself from some boyish frolic because it 
was his confession-day, seemed higher and manlier than piety 
in the abstract had appeared to Owen. The boys corresponded 
from time to time, but not frequently enough for either to 
keep in touch with the other's spiritual or mental attitudes. 
Torrington, not being the heir to millions, returned to St. 
Louis and settled down to work. Sometimes in the vacations 
he had seen something of his cousin, but Vincent was usually 
off at some resort with his mother, or else abroad; so it might 
be said that the two had parted as school-boys to meet after 
the lapse of years as men. 

Owen was curious to see what Vincent would do with his 
life; he fully expected that it would be something beyond the 
ordinary rounds of business and pleasure that made up the 
lives of the average youths of his own kind. Would his multi- 
millionaire cousin turn public benefactor, patron of art and 
education, collector of pictures and china, or found a co-opera- 
tive colony and beggar himself in his efforts to bring prosper- 
ity to his fellow-men? But to all appearances Vincent Landrey 
began his career as a man very much like other rich young 
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men with refined tastes, and the education and training of a 
gentleman. 


The first little shock on his cousin’s account came to Owen 
Torrington when he called at Mrs. Landrey’s at eleven o’clock 
one Sunday morning, and was told that Vincent had not yet 
made his appearance. 

“The poor boy was not feeling very well this morning, and 
so did not get up for church,” explained Mrs. Landrey. Tor- 
rington, who knew for certain that Vincent had been playing 
billiards at the University Club until midnight on Saturday, was 
discreetly silent as to his private opinion of Vincent’s illness, 
as he murmured some empty phrases of conventional regret 
and followed the footman up the grand stairway to Vincent’s 
sumptuous quarters. 

“ Halloo, youngster! I thought I’d find you with prayer- 
book and beads at this hour,” called Torrington, as Vincent 
raised himself lazily in bed, and turned his beautiful black 
eyes, so like his mother’s, in the direction of the approaching 
footsteps. 

“T had a beastly headache this morning—my pulse was 
beating like a trip-hammer—so I claimed the privilege of a sick 
man,” answered Vincent, but not very glibly. 

After that Owen watched his cousin, partly from his old 
love for him, partly as a philosopher of human nature; and he 
did not have long to wait to find that Vincent was—well, just 
like himself, like dozens of other young men of his set, un- 
blushing hedonists all of them. 

Vincent had been at home a year when a newspaper given 
up more and more to the exploiting of sensations and the airing 
of family skeletons, hinted broadly that young Landrey was pay- 
ing marked attentions to a pretty chorus girl, in a comic opera 
company then filling an engagement at a summer theatre. 
Although the girl drew her modest weekly salary as a member 
of an opera company, she earned it with her dancing, not 
with her voice. Owen looked on, sadly in some moods, with 
amusement in others. But when he ventured to broach the 
subject of the chorus-girl in a bantering way to Vincent, he 
was met with a decided rebuff. 

One evening in early autumn, as the cousins sat smoking 
together in a cozy corner of the club, Owen broke the silence 
by saying, apropos of nothing that Vincent could lay hold of, 
“Do you know, Vincent, without meaning to do it, you have 
taken a great deal away from me?” 
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Young Landrey stirred uneasily, and a tinge of color surged 
to his fair, smooth brow. 

“You used to embody an ideal to me,” continued Torring- 
ton, “but I find that you are—merely a reality.” 

“Hang it all, Owen, a fellow gets into the current and 
can't help himself!” answered Vincent. “I know what you 
mean, but you can’t expect a man to remain a boy all his 
life?” 

“No, but you were such a sweet boy! I really had some 
fear for you that you might go into a monastery and sell all 
your possessions to give to the poor.” 

“T say, don’t be irreverent, Owen. Quotations from the 
Scriptures aren’t in your line. Stick to Horace!” 

“I’m in earnest,” replied Torrington. “I really did expect 
something out of the ordinary from you.” 

Owen as a student of human nature and human vagaries 
often wondered what Mrs. Landrey thought of Vincent’s ways 
—that was the rather vague epithet which expressed a great 
deal. 

Once Owen came upon his aunt unexpectedly in a little 
reception room where she was earnestly engaged in giving a 
religious instruction to her under footman, a young Swede 
who had manifested a desire to know something of the old 
church. 

Owen was too much like one of the family to cause any 
postponement of the lesson. Quite possibly Mrs. Landrey 
thought that a few stray seeds might fall on the youth’s own 
neglected soul. 

After the lesson was over, Torrington picked up the little 
catechism out of which Mrs. Landrey had been dealing words 
of wisdom to the stalwart young Swede, and glanced through 
it, carelessly at first and then with awakening interest. His 
aunt was called away to put her name down for a subscription 
to the cyclone sufferers, and Owen was left alone with the 
catechism. 

When she returned she was greeted with the question, 
“ Aunt Mimi, do you believe everything in this little book?” 

Mrs. Landrey flushed, and there was a gleam in her still 
beautiful eyes. Owen perceived that he had made a mistake. 

“T didn’t mean—my question doesn’t mean just what it 
says,” he floundered on, feeling that he was in a difficulty. 
“We can believe a thing in a sort of way, and not believe 
it practically, don’t you know? Something like this, Aunt 
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Mimi: we all believe in a general fashion that poverty, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, is a more perfect state of life than wealth ; 
that the man who works with his hands to support his wife 
and children is a nobler sort of man than the one who doesn’t 
work at all; but as a matter of fact we don’t believe anything 
of the sort; if we did, the idlers would give their surplus to 
the poor and buy a spade. We don’t believe that the duke 
who has never worked in all his life, either with his hands or 
his brains—when he has any—unless baccarat and yachting 
spell work—is inferior to the man who club-hauls the sails for 
him, or the man who tills the ancestral acres. Do you actually 
believe, for instance, that the average young man as you and I 
and the world know him is on the same plane religiously 
speaking,"and as this catechism says he is, with the poor wretch 
who breaks another commandment and steals a dollar or forges 
a check?” 

Mrs. Landrey was rather an inscrutable person when not 
taken unawares, but she could not repress a certain haughtiness 
of tone as she replied: “ My dear Owen, I really must decline 
to commit myself in regard to the average young man—I know 
too little about him—but you must have a very low estimate 
of your class if you place him on the same plane with a sneak 
thief or a forger!”’ 

“ Just like a woman,” commented Owen mentally, “to shift 
the burden of the proposition from the hard-and-fast answers 
in the catechism to my opinion—as if I had any!” 

The young man replied aloud: “I didn’t know that my 
opinions counted one way or the other; they have nothing to 
do with the argument. I was merely trying to find out whether 
these answers in the catechism bind you literally, or whether 
they admit of a mountain of mental reservation.” 

Vincent, who had come in during the heat of the skirmish, 
here interposed a comment in a lighter vein, and succeeded in 
turning the conversation into a smoother channel. 

But Owen Torrington bought a catechism of his own, and a 
prayer-book, and read them most diligently; he even spent an 
evening at home, using the midnight electricity whilst he 
studied and pondered over questions polemical and dogmatic, 
Then, at the risk of Mrs. Landrey’s further displeasure, he 
asked her again if she firmly believed everything in those books, 
without any mental reservation whatever, just as she believed 
that the sun would set, or that she had been born into the world 
and would go out of it. And when he received an earnest and 
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impassioned answer in the affirmative, he looked at his relative 
through narrowing lids, and was unusually sober and thought. 
ful for the rest of the day. When he met Vincent at the club 
that evening Owen said to himself: “If I had a mother who 
believed as your mother says she believes, and she let me come 
to the pass you are in, how I should hate her!” And yet 
Owen very well knew that Mrs. Landrey loved Vincent as she 
had never loved any one else in this world! 

In the early autumn when people were straggling back to 
town from mountain and sea-shore, and democratic farm-houses, 
and matrons were uncertain whether to rejoice at their freedom 
from all social duties, or to bemoan the burden of starting the 
domestic machinery, in that interval between the gaiety of the 
summer and the greater gaiety of the winter, Owen went to 
dine quite informally with the Landreys. Owen had enjoyed 
but a beggarly two weeks’ vacation, and Vincent, for reasons 
best known to himself, had remained in town until quite late 
in the season; but Mrs. Landrey and Hortense had been 
away since early June. It was now October. 

The conversation turned on a young man of their own set 
who had disgraced his family by marrying a girl, to whom 
marriage was due, belonging far down near the base of the 
social pyramid. 

Mrs. Landrey said emphatically that his family owed it to 
themselves and to society to have nothing to do with the 
pair; that such disgrace as his should have the sepulchre of 
oblivion. * 

Her vehemence amused Owen in the light of his recently 
acquired knowledge. Mrs. Landrey claimed to believe that 
there is no evil comparable to the evil of mortal sin; that 
death, poverty, exile, were as nothing to this awful thing called 
sin, the logical complement to which would be reparation. Yet 
she was for meting out the severest punishment to a sinner, 
not for his sin but for his atonement of that sin. It was as 
if one professed to be sure that two and two make four, but 
denied emphatically that two from four leaves two. 

“Ah, my beautiful aunt, you have heard of the chorus 
girl!” Owen commented to himself. 

As he walked home that night, the glorious harvest moon 
lighting up the broad street, and bringing out in poetic out- 
lines the beautiful new mansions lining the way, his thoughts 
were still in the same groove. Here was a woman, he mused, 
who professed Christianity, and practised the world’s code—a 
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woman who could turn her son out into the street for marry- 
ing beneath his own station—who would no more invite to her 
house a poor wretch who had cheated at cards than she would 
a leper, but who could smile her sweetest on men who were, 
according to her own creed, on the high road to hell. 

“My dear Aunt Mimi, you are a charming humbug!” he 
apostrophized aloud, and then turned quickly in terror lest a 
chance policeman had overheard him. 

After that it was many moons before Owen again looked 
into the little catechism. 

Owen was puzzled at the contrast between Vincent and his 
sister. Hortense Landrey came very near to being Torrington’s 
ideal of what a young girl should be—pure, sweet, innocent, 
loving, sympathetic, loyal in friendship, beautiful, high-bred. 
Hortense had been shielded from even the knowledge of evil, 
and hedged in with every safeguard. Her playmates had been 
carefully selected, and the books she read; even the domestics 
who came into her life were scrutinized both as to their morals 
and their accent; the ugly, sordid world had not so much as 
touched her with the hem of its garments—only the world beau- 
tiful had revealed its secrets to this young girl, dainty as a rose- 
bud with the morning dew still upon it, blooming in a walled 
garden where not the vestige of a weed had ever been allowed 
to take root. From the loving vigilance of a fond mother 
Hortense had passed under the greater vigilance of a convent 
school where only the elect of maidenhood were welcomed. 
And wherever she had gone—to Europe, Mexico, Florida—all 
the places where the American girl is found in charming #f 
superfluous numbers—her mother too had gone. 

And as a young lady in society, the protecting care over 
her had been almost as great. Hortense had been handled, to 
change the metaphor, as the rarest bit of porcelain, whilst her 
brother had been left to float down the stream, taking his 
chances with the veriest earthen jars. 

And yet Mrs. Landrey would have walked over the dead 
bodies of fifty Hortenses for her son! 

It was very puzzling. In the meantime it was diverting to 
watch Vincent in a perfectly open way ; for Vincent’s acts, to do 
him justice, were usually open to the world, if the world cared 
to look, 

The opera company had long since taken their blonde wigs 
and beautiful persons away from the summer theatre, and 
were, it is to be hoped, considering the American climate, dis- 
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porting themselves in attire not quite so abbreviated. But 
May Levering, the chorus girl who had captured Vincent’s 
fancy, remained behind. She drove a pair of matched ponies in 
Forest Park, and diamonds twinkled from her pretty ears. 

Owen found himself more and more at sea in regard to his 
cousin. Clearly Vincent’s theories—the theories according to 
which he had been brought up—of self-denial, self-restraint, 
victory of duty over inclination, the higher life over the lower, 
mind over matter, reason over animal passion; the code of the 
philosopher added to the precepts of the Christian, were not 
the canon of Vincent’s daily life. 

And the young man himself merely laughed or hummed 
the latest song when Owen, with the familiarity of friendship 
and kinship, tried to get Vincent’s mental attitude towards his 
own conduct. No one was more popular than young Landrey; 
the polished, agreeable companion, the warm friend, the loving 
brother, the devoted son, the courtier in society, the honored 
millionaire in the world of business, the genial favorite every- 
where, went on his rose-strewn way. 

If his mother had any misgivings on account of her son no 
one was the wiser. Certainly not Owen Torrington; and this 
student of psychology often wished, when he met his aunt and 
Hortense coming from church, prayer-book in hand, and knew 
that Vincent was lounging over the morning papers, that he 
could turn a Roentgen ray on -the soul of the queenly, in- 
scrutable matron. 

When he looked at Vincent Landrey, the people that make 
up the world, considered as sentient beings under an eternal 
law, seemed more of an enigma than ever. It was like having 
a key that would not fit into the lock. 

The winter was well established, the first snow of the sea- 
son had confirmed its title, when the cousins again found 
themselves together after dinner in their own especial club 
corner. 

“Owen, my dear boy, do you know that you have con- 
tracted the beastly habit of staring at a fellow as if you wanted 
to find out something?” said Vincent Landrey to his cousin. 
“You don’t happen to be a mind-reader, do you, or an amateur 
detective, or a Hoodoo or a Hindu, or something that is un- 
canny and not quite respectable ?”’ 

Owen Torrington blushed guiltily, and knocked his cigar 
ashes with unwonted deliberation into the little silver tray at 
his side. 
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“T beg your pardon, Vincent; I’m afraid I was staring. To 
tell the truth, I do want to find out something—a secret that 
is as old as the Sphinx—as old as Adam.” 

“The Cyclopedia Britannica might help you; I know I can’t. 
Secrets aren’t much in my line,” retorted Vincent with an easy 
laugh. ‘ That prolonged scrutiny of yours makes one feel that 
one had been weighed in the balance and found wanting—some- 
thing like a Mexican silver dollar, or a punched quarter.” 

Vincent was uncompromisingly for the gold standard, and so 
his comparison expressed measureless inferiority. 

“ Halloo, Landrey! How are you, Torrington?” interrupted 
a cheery voice belonging to a handsome, athletic-looking man 
with a blonde mustache ; and the owner of the mustache, and a 
mile or two of stone-front houses in good localities, advanced 
towards the cousins. 

‘‘How are you, Bangs?” responded the two in the meaning- 
less phrase of Anglo-Saxon civilization. 

“Hurry, Vincent, my boy, or we shall be in for a scolding,” 
continued the blonde one addressed as Bangs, but whose visit- 
ing cards gave Sydney Armstrong before the commonplace 
patronymic. 

And then Torrington knew that Vincent had an engagement 
of which he had not cared to speak. 

“T’ve a spanking new team that I’m going to try to the 
cutter this evening, Owen. Come out and see my beauties,” 
invited Vincent, as he rose to go with Sydney Bangs. The 
three young men went into the coat-room, and soon Vincent 
and young Bangs emerged encased in heavy overcoats and fur 
caps, as if for arctic snows. 

“We are going to make a night of it, 
easily. “Sorry you can’t come with us.” 

Torrington shared this regret tacitly if at all, and ran 
lightly down the steps and across the broad flagging to where 
Vincent’s cutter, with his latest purchase in horse-flesh, was 
waiting. 

It was a clear, cold, sparkling night, with the snow over 
everything, its spotless expanse of white broken only in the 
middle of the street by two dark paths made by passing hoofs 
and wheels, and on each side the gleaming stretch of stone 
sidewalks where busy shovels, in the hands of thrifty poverty, 
had cleaned the way. 

The stars seemed gloriously bright and mysteriously remote ; 
a waning moon had barely risen over the housetops. A whiff 
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of keen frosty air, the sweet jingle of silver sleigh-bells, the 
glitter of flying snow as the horses, eager to show their metal, 
lifted their feet in spirited grace, and the two on pleasure bent 
were off. 

“Young blood must have its fling, I suppose,” mused Owen. 
“Vincent is a handsome chap—strong and straight and well- 
featured as a Viking or a Greek god. I dare say he will marry 
soon, and settle down. It’s a wonder that he has escaped the 
mammas as long as he has. Aunt Mimi must be something 
of a dragon to keep them from capturing her treasure of a 
boy. Matrimony would be the best thing for him—it might 
prove a counter-irritant, if it happened not to prove a blessing. 
Vincent will make a good husband, like the rest of the Landreys, 
if family tradition count for anything—a model paterfamilias 
heading the procession to the family pew on Sundays, and figur- 
ing in the Citizens’ Reform Club, and on all the charities. In 
the meantime—he is sowing his wild oats! Who reaps, I won- 
der, those limitless crops of wild oats? Certainly not their 
sowers !” 

Owen sighed, and turned to go back to the warmth and 
brightness of the club. He looked up the street, and Vincent's 
cutter, already many blocks away, seemed like a flying black 
speck in a track of white. 

And that was the last time he saw his cousin alive. 

Owen reached home very late from the club, having vainly 
tried for hours to defeat a visitor from Detroit at billiards, and 
was just sinking into his first doze when he was aroused by a vio- 
lent commotion at the side entrance, and scurrying feet through 
the halls. A frightened maid came to his door and said that 
Mrs. Landrey’s Thomas was there, and Mr. Vincent had been 
killed! and would he come at once? 

Lights gleamed from the windows of the spacious Landrey 
mansion when Owen reached it at three o’clock in the morning. 
A dozen terror-stricken domestics were huddled together in the 
shadow of the broad stairway, hardly daring to whisper. 

Hortense, pale as the marble statue of Diana standing in 
fearless poise at the entrance, came flying down the stairs—she 
had evidently been watching for Owen from the arched landing 
which broke their leisurely ascent. 

All at once his blood seemed to freeze as scream after 
scream came through the half-open door of the library. 

“He is in there,” whispered Hortense, leading the way to 
the library—-the luxurious, cheery room that had been the scene 
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of so many happy hours given over to the intimacies of family 
life and love. 

Stretched on a couch before the sluggish embers of a wood- 
fire in the library was Vincent’s lifeless body; prone before 
him, her arms clasping the motionless form of her darling, was 
Mrs. Landrey. Two doctors stood in the uncertain attitudes of 
persons who know that they can do nothing by remaining, and 
yet who hardly feel free to go. 

“Vincent, my darling, my precious boy, speak to me! Oh, 
my God, give me back my boy! Vincent, Vincent, Vincent!” 

Hortense leaned her head against the door, and gasped as if 
for breath, whilst a shuddering sigh shook her slender figure. 
Owen stopped abruptly, sick and almost faint. Recovering him- 
self he stepped forward. 

“ Aunt Mimi,” he said softly, and tried to raise the stricken 
mother in his arms; but she merely looked at him for a mo- 
ment with wild, staring, unseeing eyes, and tightened her clasp 
around her dead son. 

The tale was soon told: A runaway and the sleigh thrown 
down a chasm appeared a simple enough explanation for the 
world at large. But it did not account for the bullet-wound 
upon the right temple that was hidden by the tangled mass of 
curls hanging over it. 

From the daily papers Owen afterwards learned that May 
Levering, Vincent’s companion on that fatal sleigh-ride, had been 
taken to the Sisters’ Hospital—it happened to be the nearest 
to the scene of the tragedy—had lived four hours, receiving 
baptism from the hands of the chaplain before her death. But 
Torrington did not understand Mrs. Landrey’s despairing cry, 
“Why is that wretched creature alive, while my boy is snatched 
from me so?” 

To Owen, much as he loved his cousin, this mercy—if it was 
the mercy Mrs. Landrey seemed to regard it—was a bit of 
equalizing justice. Vincent had had everything; this girl noth- 
ing. Temptation had come to her almost as a birthright ; her 
fall had been the sequence to the opportunity that men like 
Vincent Landrey give to the May Leverings of a sinful world. 

As the moans of the stricken mother became more agonizing 
the two doctors consulted together, and then the elder pro- 
duced a little vial from his pocket-case, and forced something 
between the colorless lips. In a few moments the opiate did 
its work, and the bereft one was unconscious of her woe. Owen 
and young Dr. Bentley, the assistant to the family physician, 
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carried Mrs. Landrey up the stairs to her room, Hortense run- 
ning lightly ahead to show the way. 

“Cousin Owen, I am afraid mamma will go crazy,” whispered 
the girl, shaking with sobs. 

On Owen Torrington devolved all the sad duties which 
death demands of the nearest kindred. It was he who saw the 
undertaker, and summoned the Sisters from St. Joseph’s Asylum 
to keep watch over what had been handsome Vincent Landrey. 
Mrs. Landrey had been a munificent benefactor to this institu- 
tion, and they could not refuse her request. And it was Owen 
who went at last to Father McCarthy, the rector of St. Luke’s, 
the Landreys’ parish church, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

“T want a Solemn Requiem Mass, and Father McCarthy 
himself to go to the grave, and everything,” Mrs. Landrey had 
roused herself to say to Owen when he had ventured into her 
presence timidly to ask for instructions. 

Owen was shown into Father McCarthy’s study, a cozy little 
den with a cheery coal fire burning in the grate, and one or 
two plain engravings on the walls. The priest, in cassock and 
beretta, was seated at a big, old-fashioned desk rapidly going 
through his correspondence. He glanced pleasantly at Owen 
through near-sighted eyes, and said, “Come in, Mr. Torrington; 
what can I do for you?” 

When Owen had explained his errand there was an omi- 
nous change in the priest’s look and bearing as he sat bolt-up- 
right in his chair and pushed his beretta to the back of his head. 

“My dear Mr. Torrington, I am at a loss to understand 
why Mrs. Landrey should have sent you on such a mission to 
me. ‘She knows very well that we cannot give her unfortunate 
son Christian burial.” 

Owen was shocked. He did not know the real circumstances, 
but Father McCarthy somehow did. 

The very thought of going back to Mrs. Landrey with such 
an answer overwhelmed him. He simply could not. Then he 
made a mistake. 

“T have heard that one can get dispensations in your church. 
Couldn’t you as a great favor, a very great favor to Mrs. Lan- 
drey, get a dispensation for the funeral of my cousin? I could 
place at your command any amount of money—hundreds, 
thousands.” 

The priest stood up. “Mr. Torrington, Mrs. Landrey is a 
very rich woman; but there is not gold enough in the city of 
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St. Louis to buy one square inch of consecrated ground for 
her son.” 

When Owen was again outside in the street the crisp cold 
air seemed to clarify his mental vision. He had been angered 
with the priest, but anger was giving place to something like 
admiration. 

As he crossed the street he looked back at the house, and 
caught a glimpse through the window of Father McCarthy still 
standing by his desk. Owen raised his hat involuntarily and 
murmured, “ To a consistent man!” 

Torrington did not relish the task before him. What was 
he to say to Mrs. Landrey? But fate temporized by giving him 
first the lesser problem of what he was to say to Hortense; 
for the girl met him tremulously in the hall. Owen tried to 
soften the refusal which of itself made softness impossible. 

“Poor Vincent! my poor, poor brother!” wailed the girl, 
the hot tears trickling through her white fingers as she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“It can’t matter to Vincent what his funeral may be,” said 
Owen, trying to give a little comfort. 

“Not to have Christian burial! to be put into the ground 
like a dog? .O Cousin Owen!” and her tone conveyed the 
horror of a measureless ill. 

“ Ah, well, perhaps some other minister will not be so strict. 
Indeed, I am sure that Dr. Grace of St. Bartholomew’s, or any 
other Episcopal clergyman in the city, would be willing to offi- 
ciate, and they are Christians—even your mother will not dis- 
pute that!” 

“Tt wouldn’t do—you don’t understand! We are Catholics. 
Vincent was a Catholic, if he was— Vincent, Vincent, my 
sweet brother!” 

In company with the wretched mother Owen Torrington, 
an hour later, again stood in the presence of Father McCarthy. 

Mrs. Landrey was indignant, insistent, suppliant, piteously 
tearful. It moved Owen strangely to see this imperious woman 
on her knees to the priest, pleading brokenly for her boy. 
Had she been asking for the life of her son she could not have 
been more agonizingly earnest. It puzzled Owen why she should 
care so much for a meaningless ceremony; it was almost as if 
the death of her only son counted for little, his Christian burial 
for everything. 

“T shall appeal to the bishop,” came as a final word from 
the dauntless mother, as she arose from her feet. 
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All during the drive to the bishop’s residence she sat like 
a stone woman; her lips pinched and drawn and purple, her 
eyes staring, and yet seeing nothing in this world. 

As the young man helped her out of the carriage she leaned 
heavily on his arm for a second, and then walked unassisted 
up the broad stone steps. An imposing new mansion had re- 
cently taken the place of the modest domicile the great bishop 
for many years had called his home. 

By a curious turn of memory Owen recalled that the last 
time he had ascended those steps his Cousin Vincent had been 
with him. They were going to a reception given by a relative 
of the bishop’s, and he could hear again the hum of the orches- 
tra which floated out through the opening doors, and the gay 
laughter of Vincent as he turned to Owen and said _ banter- 
ingly “Now get ready for holy water.” 

And Mrs. Landrey had been among the receiving party. 
Could this poor creature be the same woman who had stood 
there in the drawing-room, so serene, so majestic, so charming, 
so winning? If Owen had ever been envious of anything he 
could have envied Vincent Landrey his mother. 

The bishop came in at once to see Mrs. Landrey, with warm. 
est, kindest, courtliest words of sympathy. But he shook his 
head at the impassioned request. 

“T cannot,” he said. ‘“ Believe me, my poor child, I would 
if I could!” 

So the funeral notice went to the press: “ Interment pri- 
vate.”” The world knew what it meant; the Catholic world knew 
and grieved. 

And the last night came which Vincent Landrey was to 
spend in his beautiful home. Owen was there to keep loyal 
vigil, and the two sisters from the asylum. 

It was after midnight when a shadow fell across the hall, 
and Owen glanced up from the book he was pretending to read, 
to see his aunt coming swiftly down the grand stairway. She 
had on a trailing house-gown of red velvet, one she had been 
wearing on the day Vincent was killed. Confined at the waist 
with a heavy gold cord, and opening over a petticoat of old- 
rose brocade, there was something almost barbaric in the 
richness of her attire, contrasting strangely with her dishevelled 
dark hair, coiled in a mass on the top of her shapely head, and 
her haggard, white face, in which the lines had deepened and 
made her old. 

In the spacious drawing-room was Vincent in his coffin; 
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candles were burning around him, and the two sisters were on 
their knees saying their beads. As the mother pushed aside 
the portiéres and entered the room the sisters withdrew to the 
unfamiliar richness of the hall. Owen had followed a few steps, 
but she stopped him—‘“ Leave me alone with my boy.” 

She sank on the floor by the side of the coffin, the heavy 
carpet giving back no sound, and pressed her lips to the dead 
lips of her son. 

The minutes went slowly by as if weighted with lead, until 
it seemed to Owen that the mother had been for hours by 
Vincent’s coffin. But it had not been a half-hour when Hor- 
tense came stealing down the stairs, followed by Mrs. Tappan, 
a cousin of Mrs. Landrey’s, who felt it her duty to remain with 
her relative in this time of trial. 

“Where is mamma, Cousin Owen? She has been gone so 
long I was uneasy,” whispered the girl. Owen motioned towards 
the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Tappan, whose activity nothing could subdue, repeated 
the questions in smothered staccatos. Mrs. Tappan was dis- 
tinctly frivolous; she had been born so and had improved on 
her birthright. She was conceded to have a good heart—a con- 
cession usually made to those who by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation or the mantle of charity can be said to have a good 
head. Owen had never liked her, and she did not waste any 
sentiment about Owen. 

Mrs. Tappan bustled towards the door, but Hortense and 
Owen stood irresolute, fearing to advance, yet disliking to go 
back. 

“Poor mamma! can’t you get her to go to bed, Cousin 
Owen? She will be worn out before—to-morrow ”; the girl 
broke off abruptly, as if she did not let her thoughts stray be- 
yond the to-morrow when the clay that had been Vincent Lan- 
drey would be given again to its native earth. 

Mrs. Tappan had the courage of her ignorance, and she 
went forward without hesitation: “Cousin Mimi, you must go 
to bed,” she commanded. 

Mrs. Landrey had raised her face from the coffin at the 
sound of voices. 

“Come and see your work—yours and women like you,” she 
answered in a calm, judicial tone. “ Your smiles and flatteries 
and petting and complacent acceptance of everything that sends 
young men to the devil have put my son in his coffin. My 
boy—my little boy that was so sweet and so innocent! Oh, 
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if he had but died in my arms as a baby! Come in, Hortense; 
why are you standing there? I took care enough of you; it 
was only my son I neglected. My boy—and I would give my 
life a thousand times to make you happy—Vincent, my darling, 
speak to me! My God, it is more than I can bear!” 

Owen felt creepy sensations go through him. He was not 
unfamiliar with death; it had touched him very nearly more 
than once; but this was awful. His musings were interrupted 
by Mrs. Tappan. 

“Don’t you think that Cousin Mimi is losing her senses over 
her trouble, Mr. Torrington ?” 

But something in the words of the stricken mother as she 
hurled her denunciations at society’s code, as represented by 
Mrs. Tappan, made him want to say: “I think that she is just 
coming into them”; he said, instead, ‘‘Why no, Mrs. Tappan, 
I hope not. Aunt Mimi is simply overwrought; if she could 
sleep it would be the best thing. Hortense, you must take 
your mother abroad. Go for a cruise in the Mediterranean, or 
up the Nile. She must get away from all reminder of Vin- 
cent.” 

“Mamma will never get away from that,” answered the girl. 

Mrs. Tappan went back up the stairs, and Hortense, after 
lingering aimlessly for a moment, followed her. But the mother 
remained prostrate by her son until the milkman’s cart rumbling 
over the pavement told that day was at hand. 

The sun was sending its first stray beams over the muddy 
Mississippi when Owen went home for an hour’s rest before his 
sad duties must again press heavily upon him. 

Promptly at nine o’clock the hearse drew up before the en- 
trance to the magnificent Romanesque mansion guarded by two 
stone lions. It seemed very early ; the sluggish winter sun was 
hardly visible through the chill, hazy atmosphere; there was so 
little stir in the broad avenue where wealth and fashion had 
made their dwelling-place that there was almost the effect of 
stealth in the swift, noiseless movements of the undertaker and 
his men. 

Mrs. Landrey and Hortense entered the drawing-room, clad 
in the sable garb by which our civilization proclaims its grief. 
Mrs. Landrey pushed aside the long veil which swept around 
her like some sad insignia of royalty, and Owen was sorry to 
see that her eyes were.tearless. 

The nuns stood aside, and the mother and sister advanced 
to bestow the farewell kiss. Owen noticed that the stilled 
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hands were clasping a crucifix. He did not know that the 
mother had placed it there—the crucifix which a pope had 
blessed, and which contained relics of a martyred Jesuit. 
Something holy would go to the grave with her boy! 

The coffin-lid was screwed down, and Vincent Landrey went 
out of his home—the home where everything of love and care 
and joy and honor and culture and wealth had been thrown 
around his young life; out of the stately portals where the 
proudest and highest in the old city had been glad to enter. 

A stray gleam of sunlight straggled through the bare 
branches of the trees lining the street, and touched the silver 
handles of the coffin almost like a caress. And Vincent Lan- 
drey was no more than the humblest day laborer who had gone 
that day to his eternal rest. The millionaire was to have six 
feet of earth; so would the laborer. 

The words of Scripture used in the English burial service 
came to Owen: 

“He brought nothing into the world, and it is certain that 
he can take nothing out of it.” 

In Calvary Cemetery the snow lay over everything, and, ris- 
ing from the white bosom of Mother Earth, granite shaft and 
sculptured urn and gleaming marble cross asked mutely for re- 
membrance and prayers for those for ever beyond the pulse- 
beats of time. 

By the stately mausoleum of his father was the new-made 
grave waiting for Vincent Landrey. It took only a few mo- 
ments to lower the coffin, and cover it away from human eyes. 
Even Owen began to comprehend that something very real 
was wanting. Not even one little prayer—poor Vincent! The 
last shovelful of earth was piled on the little mound, and the 
men with their spades turned away; the mother with a convul- 
sive cry threw herself on the grave, with arms outstretched. 
Owen Torrington, supporting Hortense, was blinded with his 
tears, but he could only look on and do nothing. 

The time had gone by for ever when any one could do any- 
thing. 
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DEUS ET ANIMA. 


BY BERT MARTEL. 


Deus: 





ak AIN would I stay, and yet thou bidst me go. 
sf The struggle’s one of pain 

To leave thee so, 

And ne’er again 

S My love’s own loveliness to know. 
Thy dear lips quiver as they speak; 

How faint and weak 

Thou utterest farewell ! 

Thy sweet eyes nathless smile, 

As if they would beguile 

Those traitor tears that fell. 


Anima: 


Yea, Love, the immortal war of good and ill 
Rages within my breast, 

Striving to kill. 

The flesh, the world, the spirit of unrest 

In triple bond assault my will. 

Therefore, my Love, Thou must remain 

To soothe my pain. 

For lacking Thy caress, 

Trembling, I'd fall in fear, 

Beneath the fardel drear 

Of sinfulness. 




















Ex-KING MATAAFA, HIS QUEEN AND MINISTERS. 


A VISIT TO THE SAMOAN ISLANDS. 


LMOST the first building that attracts attention 
on the beach at Samoa is the Catholic church, 
a substantial-looking building where nearly all 
the structures are so open and frail. Above 
on the beach are the Tivoli Hotel, the Old 

Mission House—a curious old relic—the German _ consul- 

ate, and the premises of a big German firm. The Germans 

seem to control everything down here, and are correspondingly 
disliked. In fact, the people, whites as well as natives, are 
quite discontented with the government they have to put up 
with. A brusque German is president of the municipal council 
and draws a salary of some five thousand dollars a year. 

There are only one hundred and sixty tax-payers in Apia, and 

they think this is altogether too much for practically doing 

nothing. 





The present monarch, King Malietoa, is very unpopular, 
especially with the natives, a large majority of whom look 
upon him as a usurper, placed over them by the aid of foreign 
force. In fact, outside Apia the deposed King Mataafa is the 
real king. Some years ago Mataafa became a convert to Catho- 
licity and is a very devout, practical Catholic, The Germans 
did not like this, and got up the cry that Mataafa would 
VOL. LXIV. —4 8 
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turn all the islands over to the Jesuits. This was made the 
excuse for his deposition, which was most unjust, and was 
vigorously denounced as such by the late Robert Louis Steven- 
son. When Mataafa was beaten and sent away, and his chiefs 
put in prison in Apia, Stevenson, whom they called Tusitala— 
“writer of tales’”—was very kind to the prisoners. When re- 
leased, the native chiefs made a road to his house, which stood 
and still stands on a high hill about two miles inland from 
Apia. They would not take food or pay from him, but ac- 
cepted a banquet when the work was completed. At the ban- 
quet the Tusitale,-made a speech to them, in which he said: 
“T will now-tell you, O chiefs, that when’I saw you work- 
ing on that road my heart grew warm, not only with thankful- 
ness but with hope. It seemed to me the promise of some- 
thing good for Samoa. It seemed to me you were a company 
of warriors in a battle, fighting for one common country. For 
there is a time to fight and a time to dig. You may fight and 
you may conquer twenty times and thirty times, but there is 
only one way to defend Samoa. Hear that way before it is too 
late. It is to make roads and gardens, and to care for your 
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Ex-KInG MATAAFA’sS ARMY, 


trees, and sell their produce wisely, and, in one word, to occu- 
py and use your land. If you do not, others will. God has 
given you a rich sojl, copious rain. All is ready to your hand, 
half done. And I repeat to you the thing which is sure. If 
you do not occupy and use your lands, other people will. The 
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land will not continue to be yours or your children’s if you 
occupy it for nothing; for that is the law of God, which pass- 
eth not away. I, who speak to you, have seen these things. 
I have seen with my own eyes these judgments of God. I 
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In SAMOA THERE ARE SEVEN NATIVE SISTERS. 


have seen them in Ireland, and in my own country, Scotland. 
I have seen this judgment in Oahu also.” 

He went on to remind them that this was also the advice of 
their great chief Mataafa, whom they all loved, and they would 
not be obeying Mataafa unless they carried out this advice. 

Mataafa made a good fight for his throne, and had some 
splendid soldiers; but of course had no possibility of success 
with the foreign forces against him. 

Malietoa, king by the grace of Germany, England, and 
America, is a very sorry monarch indeed. He is not respected, 
but rather shunned and despised by his own people, and is 
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treated with disrespect by the officials of the foreign powers. 
The king’s salary is only some couple of hundreds annually, and 
this is rarely paid. It would delight the heart of the most 
rabid social democrat to see the king on his daily outing. This 
consists of a visit to a celebrated bathing place. He rides an 
old horse, with the queen behind him, and the royal escort con- 
sists of one man, with a piece of an old uniform on him and a 
gun slung across his bare shoulder. The royal residence is a 
one-story, weather-beaten house immediately adjoining a little 
cemetery where lie buried the German blue-jackets who met 
death at the hands of Mataafa’s soldiers. The interior of the 
“palace” is very plainly furnished, about the only thing to at- 
tract the eye being handsomely framed portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria and the Emperor William of Germany. 

The Supreme Court is another object of interest to visitors. 
It is presided over by Chief-Justice Ide, late of Vermont, quite 
a typical representative of that State. The building is little and 
quite insignificant to look at. Crowds of natives were squatted 
on the veranda, while others looked in on the judicial pro- 
ceedings through the open windows. The interior is even more 
unassuming than the exterior. The walls were plain and simply 
whitewashed, and the chief-justice sat on a bench like a school- 
master’s desk, and did not look unlike a Yankee school-master, 
being without any insignia of exalted office or any natural dig- 
nity to talk of. 

Not far distant was the TZade-Pui-Pui, or jail. There are 
usually between twenty and thirty prisoners. Native soldiers 
supply the guard. They wore only their fava /avas (clothing 
around the loins), outside of which was strapped the bayonet, 
while a baton was tied around the waist. The prisoners are 
employed in making roads. The Samoans have an idea of their 
own regarding punishment. A big fellow called at the prison 
and announced that he had come to take the place of a pris- 
oner whose wife was sick and who wanted him home. He 
could not understand why the exchange would not be made, 
especially as he was stronger and could do more work than the 
prisoner. He made a pathetic appeal on behalf of the sick 
wife, and went away very dejected when he became convinced 
he would not be accepted as a substitute prisoner. 

One of the pleasant surprises of our rambles was the com- 
ing suddenly on a convent almost completely hidden in a 
magnificent grove of cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, and banana trees. 
The day was intensely hot, and the convent was cool and its 
corridors swept by a refreshing breeze—artificially created, I 
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presume. A second surprise was on finding three of the sisters 
were of the native race. The convent is that of the Visitation 
and the nuns are of the Marist Order. This order is now 
spread over the Fiji Islands, Samoa, Tonga, New Caledonia, 
Wallis and Fortuna Islands, the latter being the place where 
the Blessed Peter Charre] was martyred. In Samoa there are 
seven native sisters, three at Apia and the others at the dif- 
ferent stations. The Apia sisters have three schools. One is 
for white children 
and __half-castes, 
and such Samo- 
ans as desire to 
learn English, 
most of whom 
are day scholars. 
Then there is a 
boarding school 
for Samoan girls 
where they are 
taught in their 
own language; 
also a day school 
for those who do 
not wish to board 
there. The two 
latter schools are 
free. Sister M. 
Cecilia gave us 
much interest- 
ing information 
and plenty of 
fresh and refresh- 





ing cocoa - nut IN PHYSIQUE THESE MEN CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 
milk. 

These people live a simple, happy life, and have plenty of 
healthful sports. But their great game is a species of cricket, 
in which any number can join. It is an ordinary thing to be 
aroused in the morning by the beating of kettle-drums and the 
fanfare of trumpets. Getting into the street, you find a pro- 
cession, composed of both sexes, on the way to one of the other 
villages to play a match game of cricket. Some of the players 
are always painted and dressed up in most grotesque fashion. 
They will have nothing to. do with the English bat, but will 
wield a base-ball club, and the number of players is without 
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limit. A necessity to the game is the presence of the Zampo, 
or vestal maiden of the village, who presides over all sports. 
Every village hopes to produce a ruling chief, or at least the wife 
of a chief; so a maiden is selected to be trained up for that 
position. A committee of the old women of the village are ap- 
pointed to watch over her, and are held responsible for her con- 
duct. If she marries any other than a chief or “ heir apparent,” 
she has to leave the village in disgrace. She retains her tampo- 
ship during good behavior until she marries, then another maid- 
en is selected to succeed her. 

With the players the game is quite a serious matter. The 
fielder unlucky enough to miss a catch has to stand all the 
prodding in the back of the clown, and all the jeers and gibes 
of the old women of the village, who hurl at him the most de- 
risive epithets they can think of. When a good hit is made 
the partisans set up most unearthly yells and beat the kettle- 
drums like mad people. The game itself generally lasts the 
better part of a week, and during the whole of this time the 
horde of visiting players and their supporters find lodging with 
their opponents. I am sure base-ball would become a perfect 
craze with these people; and the man who would bring down 
an American team would at least make a good speculation, and 
perhaps be elected king. 

A food-offering is another of the social institutions in Samoa. 
This is called “tabolo,” and is carried out from the humblest 
to the highest scale of grandeur. Natives gather from all quar- 
ters, by land and sea, in detachments of fifty, all carrying food 
of various kinds and singing the virtues of the good things they 
bring as they march along. Nearing the village, a short halt 
is made and the warriors chant and go through their exercises. 
It is quite a sight. In physique these men cannot be surpassed, 
and their almost nude bodies, smoothed with oil, glisten in the 
sun so that the men look like bronze statues. When the visitors 
are seen nearing the village the prospective recipients turn out, 
and, with song and dance, give welcome. The visitors then, 
with stately tread and much ceremony, march to the clear space 
and deposit their food-offerings. This done, they steal off to 
a distance, where squatted down they remain until the food is 
apportioned, after which all mingle together in feast and 
merriment. 

The picnic as a social institution has a firm hold in Apia. 
A few miles up from the Tivoli Hotel is the beautiful eataract 
of Papaloa (long rock), a favorite resort for picnic parties. Part 
of the “athletic games,” so to speak, is for crowds of girls to 
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jump off the rock into the water below, a distance of fifty feet. 
Every native, male and female, can dive and swim like a fish. 

When the Samoans wish to especially honor visitors they 
get up a picnic to the Falls of Papascen, or the Sliding Rock, 
which is situated some six miles up in the woods behind the 
town. The scenery ex route is very charming, or rather enchant- 
ing. The feature of the picnic sports is the shooting of the 
falls. The natives start off to slide down the rock into the 
pool below and the European is usually tempted to follow. It 
is said the experience is novel and thrilling in the extreme, and 
that those who have once experienced the fascination of slid- 
ing down an inclined plane like a streak of lightning find it 
hard to leave the sport. 

Another of the duties of the tampo, which should be 
mentioned, is that she presides at the kava-bowl on festive 
occasions. The smallest social gathering or the grandest 
palaver makes no difference; the kava-bowl must be present. 
Kava (the root of the Piper methysticum) resembles the dried 











HOUSE-BUILDING IN SAMOA, 


root of any ordinary tree. When the guests are assembled the 
root is pounded or scraped into a fine powder. At this point 
it is handed over to the tampo, who sifts the powdered root 
with a bunch of fibre prepared from the bark of the yellow 
hibiscus, while another girl pours water from a cocoa-nut vessel 
over the mass, which is thoroughly worked until the whole es- 
sence of the root is extracted. The completion of this process 
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is announced by the. clapping of hands by all around. The 
drink is then handed around, the tampo announcing each guest 
in order of precedence. The drink is wholesome and refreshing, 
and possesses singular virtue in allaying thirst. But to enjoy 


THE WOMEN ARE MOSTLY OF FINE PHYSIQUE. 


it one must become accustomed to the taste. A kava-bowl is 
the most difficult curio to obtain. The frequent brewings coat 
the inside with a beautiful enamel, and the better this is marked 
the more valuable the bowl and the more loath the owner to 
part with it at any price. 

Another of the pleasures of outdoor life in Samoa—but it 
is all outdoor—is the pastime of palolo-fishing. Palolo is a 
sort of long, green worm which is to be found on the outer 
reefs only at two seasons of the year. From certain indications 
of surrounding nature the natives can tell the exact date of its 
mysterious appearance. A few days previous to its advent reef- 
ing parties are formed. The eventful days become a public 
féte, and all the population, native, European, and American, 
make for the outer reef in every description of boat. If your 
boat is heavy, the chances'are that you will have to get out and 
almost carry it over the coral gardens, so shallow is the water 
on the reefs. The palolo is capital eating to those accustomed 
to it, and so soft that if exposed to the sun for any length of 
time it will melt away. The event usually winds up with a water 
féte, in which everybody splashes water on everybody else, or they 
drag each other into the water, or upset the boats and canoes. 

A charming feature of Samoan life is that you do not need 
any money. All the trade is carried on by the I O U system. 
Go into a store or a hotel or a bar-room and get what you 
want. The clerk or attendant will push a printed slip towards 
you. This you sign and walk out. These I O U’s are put in 
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the till. At the end of the month you are expected to come 
around and redeem them. If you do not, why they go to the 
profit-and-loss account. 

Postmaster-General Davis of Apia is the most remarkable 
official in the world. The people ignore the government post- 
office and go to Davis, who, under an arrangement with King 
Malietoa, prints his own postage-stamps, and pockets the pro- 
ceeds of the sales. They are recognized by other countries. 
The currency of the islands is the American, but English money 
is accepted. 

One thing in all the Southern Pacific islands and colonies will 
strike the traveller, especially if he is of a literary turn, and that 
is the number of newspapers he will find. A place may look as 
if it had about fifty inhabitants, and it is certain to have at 








A SCHOOL OF ART IN SAMOA—THE TATTOOING PROCESS. 


least one and often two daily papers. Apia has two or three. 
One of the editors opened his editorial review of the year 
-it was the close of December—by stating that if he fell short 
of meeting the reader's full expectations, the said reader should 
consider how difficult it was to write well “after two weeks 
of holidays.” The other paper had a prominent news-item 
which read that, “owing to the course of nature, John McDonald 
would be able to supply fresh milk to all who needed it.” 
As for industries, Samoa can hardly be said to possess any. 
There is practically but one. crop—the cocoa-nut. The soil is 
never turned up to the plough. Life is tame and primitive in 
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the extreme. None of those things which a progressive civiliza- 
tion considers necessary are to be found; not a carriage or 
omnibus, nor telephone, nor line of telegraph, nor mile of rail- 
road, nor a gas-lamp or electric light in all Samoa. The people 
are amiable and good-natured, and satisfied with their tropical 
laziness, and do not know, or want to know, anything about pro- 
gress or enterprise. A New-Yorker can enjoy it for a week or 
two because of its great contrast and restfulness, but it must 
eventually become unbearably monotonous. The whites on the 
whole island number only four hundred. There is one very 
gratifying fact, namely, the natives have been saved from the 
curse of rum, which has been the ruin of so many of the South 
Pacific islanders and other primitive peoples. There are only 
seven public houses on the island, and these are under ex- 
cellent regulations. 

The outlook for Samoa under the present arrangement be- 
tween America, Germany, and England is bad. America should 
withdraw from it. Of the entire revenue of $35,000 there are 
$27,000 paid in salaries. Chief-Justice Ide, whose duties are 
about on a level with those of an American justice of the 
peace, receives $6,oco in gold, and old Peter Schmidt, whose 
duties are about those of the mayor of a country town in 
America, gobbles up $5,000—a great outrage on the people in 
both cases. Outside the individual Ide, only the Germans bene- 
fit by the arrangement. 

The natives have their folk lore, legends, and peculiar be- 
liefs, one of which leads to the custom of shaving the heads of 
the children, all but a top-knot, which presents a unique ap- 
pearance. This is done so that if the child should die the an- 
gels would have something to take hold of to bear it off to 
heaven. ; 

In addition to the ordinary sights, of course Vailima, the 
home of the late Robert Louis Stevenson, stands forward a 
place of interest to the traveller. But so much has been writ- 
ten about it that there is nothing left to say except to cor- 
rect many of the extravagant stories told of the barbaric mag- 
nificence and ideal delights of Stevenson’s life there. This would 
be an ungracious task. As it hurts nobody let the pleasant 
fiction pass. 

A week spent in Samoa will in many ways be an event in 
one’s life, and in the rush and hurry of life will be something 
to look back on; the very memory of its peace, its stillness, 
its lassitude will give rest to the mind. 
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THE VICAR’S HAM. 
BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


COLD, frosty afternoon early in December, with 

a Christmas feel in the air. I am busy over my 

home letters when Kitty comes. You never see 

her but you think how happy she is—her face 

seems a reflection of all that is pure and glad in 
this world; but now she is radiant. The walk across the hills 
in the keen, biting air has intensified all her own brightness ; 
her eyes are brilliant and dancing, her cheeks living roses. As 
she stands laughing in the doorway she is indeed “the purtiest 
girl in Tipperary,” winsome and lovable. She greets me with 
raillery and scorn, finding me sitting indoors on such a day as 
this. Seeing my piles of correspondence, she cries: 

“T should not write a letter this evening—no, not even to 
the queen herself, much as I know she pines for it. You are 
nothing but a poor house-plant, Dolly; how can you stay in- 
doors ?”’ 

I am disgusted, and retort: “I suppose you want me to live 
on the hills and in the mud, as you do; thank you, I have no 
desire of making a gypsy of myself, like other people.” 

“Poor Dolly! she is cross—close rooms, hot fires, and letters 
are too much for her; but we shall teach her better in time,” 
she says so sweetly, standing over me, that I am disarmed. 
Nell comes in and greets her with joy; every one is glad to 
see Kitty—she brings sunshine ever in her train. Kitty wants 
to know if Nell and I will go with them—Aunt Eva and her- 
self—to see Gerald to-morrow; adding: “ Mother wrote that I 
was to see what he wanted for Christmas.” 

I am enchanted, and Nell accepts with great pleasure. We 
sit chatting for some time, when Kitty suggests we should walk 
back a part of the road with her, and we do. It is bracing, 
clear, invigorating, and I silently agree with my late antagonist 
that it was a shame to lose this priceless air. 

We leave her half way across the hills, and she starts off 
in a brisk race when we turn homewards. I ask Nell all about 
“Gerald,” and she tells me he and Kevin were friends from 
boyhood; in mischief from morn till night, they were loyal in 
all misfortunes. When the great break came, and their roads 
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in life lay so far apart, Father Gerald going to Maynooth and 
Kevin to Trinity, the old friendship was strong as ever. “] 
have great respect, nay, reverence,” Nell goes on, “for Father 
Gerald, for owing to his life and unconscious influence Kevin is 
the upright, unselfish, good man he is to-day. In his temptations 
and trials he has always sought the friend of his childhood, 
sure of his sympathy and encouragement. There is material in 
him for your Francis de Sales; but you can judge for yourself. 
I shall say no more to-night, as I should be sorry if you were 
disappointed.” 

The sun comes glinting and flashing through the long win- 
dows next morning, flushing the old house, and peeping through 
corners and stairways. Con arrives triumphant with Aunt Eva 
and Kitty, and we all set off to storm Father Gerald in his 
mountain hermitage. It is eight miles up a winding, hilly coun- 
try, and the horses’ feet sound merrily on the hard, frozen road. 
It is a lovely drive, and though the woods are bare it only 
serves to show the medizval towers and manor houses rising 
along the mountains. The roads are wild beyond words: deep 
gorges on either side, and beyond the bleak mountains are huge 
patches of furze and broom. We walk when the road is very 
steep, and revel in grand expanses of mountains. Far behind, 
over the spires of the town in the valley, we catch sight of a 
silvery streak, which Aunt Eva tells me is the lordly Shannon 
flowing idly to the sea. We come to a long, steep, rugged 
hill, and this Con says “is the last.” We climb upwards, Aunt 
Eva, Nell, and Kitty tramping along with a vigor and zest as 
if they enjoyed it; and oh! I feel how much I have yet to 
learn in pedestrianism. We reach the top and then descend 
an almost perpendicular sweep to the house; it is hard work 
to keep from running down the incline, but we tread our 
stony way cautiously. 

Down below I catch a passing view of a tall, black figure 
coming through the fields on his way to the road. His great 
strides bring him to a high stone wall, and I wonder how he 
is going over it; he quickly settles the question by laying his 
hand on the top and vaulting over with the ease and agility 
of a trained athlete. I point him out to the others as he comes 
up the road with a rapidity that amazes me. He is tall, now 
that he comes nearer—very tall and erect; letters are peeping 
from every pocket; he is buried in one, while a paper is hugged 
affectionately under one arm. 

“Why, it is old Gerald!” cries Kitty; “now we shall sur- 
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prise him.” I look now intently before he sees us. He must 
be over six feet, thin and ascetic, though the face is brown 
and weather-beaten, as if it were constantly battling with the 
mountain blasts. He is dressed for the road—high black cloth 
gaiters and great thick boots. We go towards him silently, 
and meet him as he nears his little gate. He raises his eyes 
and sees us. A cheery greeting from Kitty, and Father Gerald 
is overcome. 

He hails Aunt Eva with “ Why did you not write me you 
were coming? It is fortunate you caught me home. I have 
only come from the station, and have just been to the post 
fearing there might be something to answer before I got back 
from the schools. Why did you not tell me?” He adds, smil- 
ing, “I do not want Mrs. Fortescue to starve.” 

Aunt Eva answers, her eyes twinkling, “ Because I was sure 
if I did you would advise us to stay at-home.” His reverence 
laughs and does not deny the soft impeachment, but to prove 
it a libel leads us to the house. 

All the while I remain silent—can you believe it? And 
then Nell says: “Father Gerald, this is Dolly, and blame her 
for our invasion; she would see one of Lever’s priests at 
home.” 

He looks down on me from his towering height quizzingly 
as he takes my hand in his kindly, while he says: “I fear 
Miss Dolly will have to travel far to find that personage, for 
he exists only in Lever’s imagination. What do you say, Mrs. 
Fortescue?” 

“That I think Dolly had better see for herself; and so the 
invasion,” 

We go through the gate: a green plot, some flower-beds, a 
low wall dividing it from the chapel, and we enter the house. 
It is a tiny cottage, plain but cozy; a small hall leads to the 
parlor, with Father Gerald’s personality everywhere. A bright 
fire, a table in the centre covered with books and magazines, a 
few school-girl water-colors—no doubt Kitty’s—a good portrait 
of Cardinal Manning, and a large, handsome picture of Father 
Gerald’s Maynooth class ornament the walls. In one corner, 
evidently the sanctum, is a small desk covered with a huge 
open Bible, flanked on either side by a copy of the Fathers; 
in another Father Gerald’s few books reign supreme. I see 
Shakspere, Manning, Bacon, Newman, Gibbons, Macaulay, Ulla- 
thorne, St. Alphonsus, and copies and copies of St. Francis de 
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While I am inspecting, Father Gerald has gone to tell Judy 
of our arrival, and she comes, all smiles and courtesies, her cap 
a study in starch. She kisses Aunt Eva’s and Nell’s hands 
with deep affection, and her eyes glisten with admiration when 
Kitty steals out from behind Aunt Eva’s bonnet. The old soul 
is blissful, and hobbles off to furbish up dinner, and we all sep. 
arate: Aunt Eva, Nell, and I go down the road to see Betty 
Cooney, an old Desmond retainer; Kitty to find out the wants 
of the household; while Father Gerald reads his office, that he 
may be free on our return. 

Two hours later we reach Father Gerald's as a jaunting car 
stops at the gate, and to our astonishment off jumps Father 
Tom. In a burst of mutual surprise and pleasure we reach the 
door, to be met by Father Gerald, who receives Father Tom 
with as much joy and reverence as if he were his father, while 
the old priest submits to all his attentions as from a dearly 
loved son. He is in his favorite chair, and begins: 

“JT met Father John O’Connor coming from the station, and 
he wanted me to go home with him; but I thought Father 
Gerald needed looking after. We both decided that he did, and 
now, when Father John comes, I fear he will be so horrified at 
this assemblage that he will fly!” 

A burst of joy greets this announcement, for Father John 
is the wittiest, merriest, pleasantest old priest in the world, 
and Aunt Eva’s best friend in the county. 

Judy has dinner served, and we only await Father O’Connor. 
Smiling, rosy, and hearty from the sharp mountain wind, he 
comes. We meet him and his curate, Father Terence O'Reilly, 
in the doorway and gather round the table. Jokes fly from 
mouth to mouth, the fire crackles and shines on the fine, digni- 
fied old face of Father John. He twits Father Gerald, charges 
on Aunt Eva, teases Kitty, with Nell to help him in all his 
onslaughts. A delicious Irish ham and chickens are our fare, 
and with my mountain appetite Delmonico’s rarest confections 
are not to be compared to old Judy’s dinner. 

“Where did you get this Limerick dainty?” Father Tom 
asks, pointing to the porker. 

“Yes, Father Gerald, where did you get it?” chimes in Nell 
—too polite to add what every one knows she thinks: so much 
better than he generally has. 

A broad smile is the only response at first, and then— 

“T thought you had better eat it first before I told you; 
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The three priests drop their knives; Aunt Eva looks at her 
nephew as if he were romancing, while Kitty has hard work to 
keep her laughter from bubbling over. 

‘How was that ?”” demands Father Tom; “you do not mean 
to say you asked him for it.” 

“Ves; that is it, so he thinks, and I have not undeceived 
him yet.” 

Father O’Connor looks aghast, his eyes laughing with mis- 
chief; this is something new. The vicar-general is the most aus- 
tere and reserved of men, and to beasked for a ham by a curate 
is too much for Father Gerald’s guests. We are all eager for 
the explanation, and he gives it thus: 

“T was in a great hurry going to a sick-call when Judy 
came to tell me there was nothing in the house, and asked me 
to write home for a ham, as then she could manage. I wrote 
a hasty note to the mother and a short, carefully written letter 
in Latin to the vicar, asking for dispensations—priding myself 
on my production. In my rush the epistles found their way 
into the wrong envelopes; and so, my friends, your unexpected 
delicacy.” 

Father Gerald is so apologetic as he relates his misfortunes 
that we laugh till the tears come—Father Tom as much as any 
of us. Father O'Connor thinks it is the best joke on the holy 
old vicar he has heard in a year; but Father O’Reilly rejoices 
that he is not in such a predicament. This sets all the Irish 
spirits going, and I enjoy an exhibition of native humor rare 
to a foreigner. The old priests begin, and it is an education to 
hear their language ; wit the most refined seems to spring from 
their mirth-loving souls, as water froma fountain. I am drink- 
ing it all in with deepest enjoyment; Aunt Eva sparkles, and 
Nell’s American vivacity comes into full play. We never leave 
that one little room from three o’clock till eight, and not one 
moment but is fraught with most exquisite pleasure. 

The clock on the mantel-piece warns us we must away; we 
have a long mountain-road before us. We break up reluctantly, 
and Aunt Eva goes away happy, for Father Tom has promised 
that this year, instead of having the priests with him on Christ- 
mas day, they will dine at Cruskeen, holding his own party on 
Little Christmas, when Uncle Desmond and Kevin can be there. 

By the light of the stars we go down the mountains, reach- 
ing Dungar in safety. The result of our invasion is that I must 
acknowledge to myself that though Lever may be very amusing, 
he knows little if anything of the Soggarth Aroon. 
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A RECENT ATTACK ON THE CHURCH. 
BY CHARLESON SHANE. 


FEW months ago appeared the third and last 

volume of Mr. Charles H. Lea’s History of Auri- 

cular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 

Church. The brief notice we shall here give it is 

the result of a chance remark on the great and 
evil influences likely to be exercised by the above work. There 
is, indeed, a possibility of its doing considerable harm; but just 
why it will do so, and in what way these consequences might 
be minimized or avoided, all do not clearly appreciate. 

The first two volumes of this publication make up the his- 
tory of Confession and ‘Absolution, and the third, lately issued, 
is devoted to Indulgences. The whole work presents a range 
of matter, a confidence of tone, and an appearance of erudition 
calculated to awe the common reader, and to frighten away 
men willing to investigate, but busied with other tasks. There- 
in lies the great danger. With every half-hour of intelligent 
and critical reading would come confidence in one’s self and a 
sense of superiority over the writer, for the book will be found 
a large and badly picked collection of all historic events and 
literary testimonies that the writer thinks will tell against the 
Sacrament of Penance. We do not say all the passages that 
exist ; for in the author’s previous performances one sees no 
promise of more than a random choice of witnesses and an 
ignoring of noted writers—in short, general defects in training 
and scholarship. 

For these volumes are not Mr. Lea’s first bid for pre-emi- 
nence in anti-Catholic polemics. Others have appeared from 
his pen, under such titles as Zhe Jnguisttion, Clerical Celibacy, 
Religious History of Spain, Superstition and Force, all inspired 
by a desire utterly to unveil the half-known or unsuspected hide- 
ousness of the Catholic Church and her institutions. Then, too, 
in various magazines Mr. Lea has exhibited his predilection for 
battles with our apologists. In the Forum of February, 1890, 
he tilted against the loyalty of American Catholics somewhat 
in the fashion so common on the morrow of the Vatican Coun- 
cil a quarter century ago. A few years later the /nternattonal 
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Journal of Ethics for April, 1894, contained an article on Occult 
Compensation, intended to show the inconsistency, fraud, and lax 
morality of theologians honored inthe church. The same periodi- 
cal, a year later, published Mr. Lea’s views on Philosophical Sin, 
another attack on Catholic doctrine. And in 1894 the Yale Re- 
view printed Mr. Lea’s observations on the Catholic teaching 
about usury. So, all in all, this gentleman has doubtless, like 
} the Dudleian lecturers at Harvard, dreamed himself specially 
called “for the purpose of detecting and correcting and ex- 
posing the idolatry of the Roman Church, its tyranny, usurpa- 
tions, damnable heresies, fatal errors, superstitions, and other 
| crying wickedness in its high places.” * 
Having thus unpleasantly forced himself on the attention of 
Catholics, Mr. Lea did not pass unnoticed and unchallenged. 
The Religious History of Spain was commented upon by that 
distinguished scholar, Dr. Thomas Bouquillon, professor at the 
Catholic University; and the same writer remarked on the two 
articles of the /nternational Journal of Ethics. The article in the 
Forum drew from Bishop Keane a reply published in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, “Loyalty to Rome and Country.” + 
A review of the Religious History of Spaint made it quite 
evident that said author’s scholarship would not bear close 
scrutiny, his references being very much and very badly bor- 
rowed, his quotations inaccurate, and his statements untenable. 
A critique published by Dr. Bouquillon in the Catholic Unt- 
versity Bulletin of October, 1895, pointed out some grave de- 
fects in the article on Philosophic Sin. In a very few pages a 
verdict clear, concise, and of cutting precision indicated the 
hollowness of Mr. Lea’s pretension to reliable erudition. False 
assertions, points of view inaccurate and distorted, glaringly 
wrong conceptions, are picked out from the latter gentleman’s 
writing, and exposed, not in unsubstantial declamation but by 
mere comparison of certified facts with all the various state- 
ments advanced. Nor does the bill of indictment cease with 
these, for Mr. Lea’s ipstssima verba are cited time and again in 
such wise as to prove him, beyond all doubt, inaccurate, slovenly, 
and unscholarly in his references, unsure in historical statements, 
inconsistent, uncritical, illogical, and confused—let- us insist that 
each of our adjectives is carefully chosen, and our apparently 
sweeping assertions must be uncondemned unless an examina- 
tion of the pages cited should find’ our words unsupported. Of 
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such result we have no fear, for the little notice, if Mr. Lea 
had but realized the fact, gave him his coup de grace. 

Again, in January, 1896, the Ax/letin contained a notice 
from the same pen, this time of Mr. Lea's article on Occult 
Compensation. Once more is the latter writer convicted of 
scientific vagrancy and misdemeanor ; he boldly ignores leading 
principles, he cites authorities utterly at random, and quite dis- 
penses with the methods and the distinctions necessary to his 
subject. The critique concludes with words that may most ap- 
propriately be quoted here. When Mr. Lea’s “readers learn 
how ina particular question his erudition has failed of breadth, 
his criticism of accuracy, and his philosophy of depth, doubtless 
they will begin to ask themselves just what sort of authority they 
are to attribute to those big books on ecclesiastical celibacy, 
the Inquisition, and so forth.” 

The volume before us has been written with a purpose; criti- 
cal examination will not induce us to believe that the writer’s 
theories have been always held secondarily to facts; wherefore 
we purpose to pass some comment upon it. 

And first, let us recommend a vital consideration to the 
careful thought of Mr. Lea and his like, and to all those who 
may be influenced by his words; which consideration is, that 
the divinity of the church does not stand and fall with the 
universal sanctity of her members, nor with the beneficial 
effects of existing institutions. Her claim on us is based upon 
proof of totally different character. And it might be a subject 
of further reflection that accidental evils do not damn a system. 
In eradicating abuses the great question is, What caused them? 
If a man becomes intoxicated on his way home from church, it 
does not follow that destruction of churches would insure a 
sober population. Conscious of this, we assert that the damaging 
facts presented in this book might be multiplied many times 
over without, we will not say injuring the church, but without 
negativing her claim to divinity. Nevertheless, while so con- 
tending we are far, very far, from admitting the pertinence or 
veracity of the writer’s work, and hope that a complete and de- 
tailed answer may be prepared in the near future; for even if 
the battle be all upon ground long since fought over, a clear 
exposé of principles and of facts that are facts will not be with- 
out good effect on the chance reader. 

For, after all, Mr. Lea’s work is indeed discouraging; not 
because he has picked out many a flaw in the human make-up 
of the church, not because he has shown by countless examples 
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the selfishness and wickedness of the heart of man, the vile 
abuse of sacred things—these we had reflected on before. But 
when a writer can produce three such volumes and have no 
word, or let us say scarcely a word, for the benefits, the evi- 
dent and acknowledged benefits, of the Sacrament of Penance, 
then we find our sole consolation in the fact that his is not a 
predominant type, and some men are open to conviction that 
through the sacramental system ‘real conversions have been 
wrought and crimes averted, lust cleansed away, occasions 
of sin abolished, restitution made, hope and charity infused 
into hardened sinners. We do not say such effects take 
place in every heart, nor in any without personal co-operation, 
but the wide-awake Protestant who has Catholic acquaintances 
can usually give testimony on the value of their religion. Mr. 
Lea, however, will see naught of this, being busied with the 
dark side alone. Flaws and defects are his theme, and his 
efforts are merely destructive. There are so many questions of 
moment to bother us now, so many mortal ills crying for 
quickness of mind, and strength of arm, and human hearts, that 
one cannot but wish these were the centres of the energy that 
is daily generated in the cause of discord. For every wasted 
or misdirected exertion the world is still the poorer. Suppose 
all or almost all Mr. Lea says were true, the Catholic Church 
is still the church of the centuries, still divine in claim, ques- 
tioning the loyalty of every man who cometh into this world, 
for he has left untouched the vital issue. 

And now lest it occur to some that our treatment has been 
rather @ priort and summary, and too little definite, it behooves 
us to offer specimen defects of the present volume. Let it be 
well understood that we confine ourselves to a few instances 
gathered as chance presented them. What would be revealed 
by methodic sifting of the contents of the three volumes is a 
fair subject for our readers’ speculation; we disclaim all inten- 
tion of detailed examination. First we shall take an example 
of the writer’s powers from the chapter on Probabilism in the 
second volume, a section that happens to possess some special 
interest for us, and a field whereon a greater than Mr. Lea has 
recently entered only to go astray.* Not to touch any of the 
questions of technical theology misunderstood and confused by 
Mr. Lea,t+ let us compare his reading of theologians with the 


* See the last chapter of Mr. Gladstone's Adds to the Study of Butler. 
+ One such question is the extent to which. ignorance excuses from sin. Its treatment 
gives no evidence of critical acumen in the author. 
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opinions really expressed by the unfortunate writers. We are 
told, for example, that “La Croix unconsciously reveals how 
far the moralists had strayed from the commands of Christ, 
when . . . he points out that tutiorism (or always following 
the safer line of conduct) would actually oblige us to refer all 
our actions to God and to embrace all the counsels of the 
Gospels—or, in other words, that it would conduce to a revival 
of true Christianity.’ We give our readers the reference* in 
La Croix below, though in this case reference is superfluous. 
Mr. Lea is evidently and unmistakably ignorant of what ninety- 
nine out of a hundred ordinarily instructed Catholic children 
could teach him—and that is the meaning of the simple little 
word “counsel.” 

A passage t that drew our attention was the quotation from 
Pope Alexander II. by means of which Mr. Lea, with amazing 
ease and brevity, makes the point he has set out to prove. We 
premise that he allows the expression “remission of sins” to 
have been commonly used as meaning “ remission of penance.” 
The passage cited from the pope’s letter, translated, is substan- 
tially as follows: ‘“* We, by our apostolic authority, give remission of 
sins to those who have confessed to their own bishop or spiritual father 
and have received a fitting penance.’ Mr. Lea is in process of 
proving that indulgences were sometimes considered to remit 
guilt as well as punishment ; what could be easier than to con- 
clude from the above passage, as he actually does, that the papal 
“absolution” therein mentioned is the only one granted, that 
in this instance the phrase “remission of sins” means pardon 
of guilt, and consequently that the point is made. We do not 
mean no other instances are offered in proof, but we present 
this argument as being indicative of the pleader’s style. It is 
as who should say a father promising a blessing to his son if 
successful in a scholastic contest does thereby constitute him- 
self judge of his child's ability. 

Briefly to mention another point. In chapter ii. Mr. Lea 
writes that “ we have seen how deplorably lax was the distribu- 
tion of the treasure (of merits) prior to the Reformation, and 
how the payment of the required sum was virtually all that was 
regarded as essential.’ It is but a few pages back he quotes 
Alanus and Aquinast¢ as insisting on the state of grace to be 


t 
a necessary prerequisite, and himself says, in so many words, 


* La Croix, 7heol. Mor., |. i. n. 487. A considerable portion of the passage is omitted 
by Mr. Lea. Given entire we think its true sense would have been more apparent. 
¢ Vol. iii. p. 54. ¢ Pre-Reformation writers, o/ course. 
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“in theory at least the church has consistently held that they 
(indulgences) are good as against the temporal punishment only 
after the cu/pa has been removed by the sacrament, and that 
consequently their full benefit can only be enjoyed by him who 
is free from mortal sin.” Is it fair to decry the system and 
principles of indulgences because abuses come from neglect of 
theological teaching, conciliar decrees, and papal letters? Is it 
fair again, after mentioning these authorities, to go on and argue 
as though they did not exist? 

The chapter on Influence of Indulgences, last but one in 
the same volume, gives us the opportunity to pass a few more 
general comments upon the author's characteristic weaknesses. 
First, we remark that when statements reasonably clear in them- 
selves present an opening for a far-fetched and unusual inter- 
pretation Mr. Lea sometimes chooses the latter for no better 
apparent reason than that he has discovered the hidden meaning 
by using his thesis as a search-light. Thus, when Catarino is 
quoted as having answered “the Lutheran argument that indul- 
gences made men indifferent to the performances of good works, 
by saying that this arose from the malice of those who abuse 
the goodness and liberality of God,” Mr. Lea’s appended com- 
ment is, “this malice apparently being no impediment to the 
enjoyment of the pardon.” We submit that nothing of the 
sort is apparent, and that it is poor science to go out of one’s 
way to find a strained interpretation which supposes the origi- 
nal writer self-contradicted and stultified—even though such 
interpretation favors our cherished opinions. 

And so all, or nearly all, sound Catholic writers cited as 
preaching against the abuse of indulgences are supposed hostile 
to the use of them. So, again, if ecclesiastics are bidden or 
bound to abstain from the use of special concessions, this is 
declared to be because ‘“ prelates, who were quite satisfied that 
laymen should purchase and enjoy indulgences, had found reason 
to dread their effects upon the clergy” (p. 570). And finally, 
with similar confidence, a quotation from Cardinal Wiseman as 
to the fervor and devotion of the crowds in Rome at the jubi- 
lee of 1825 is followed up by the weighty consideration that “the 
cardinal could only look upon the surface and could not know 
what might be going on beneath it”; a statement that places ‘. 
Mr. Lea at liberty to pursue an @ priori train of nasty suspi- 
cions about the excesses unavoidable in a large crowd of men 
and women assembled on such occasions—though the good car- 
dinal, who was present, of course knew none of these things. 
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And so page follows page, and chapter succeeds chapter, 
and when the last volume is completed the writer has said all 
that he wished to say and rests his case, presumably waiting 
for the verdict of* those whose judgment he esteems. But it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that Mr. Lea’s methods are 
known only to his victims. Weighed in the scales of disinter- 
ested criticism he has been found wanting, and the world at 
large recognizes Mr. Lea as representative of a day that is gone 
and a spirit that is dead or dying. Witness the dispassionate 
verdict of the London Atheneum,* which in reviewing Mr. Lea’s 
second volume passed the following strictures: ‘The chapter 
on Probabilism and Casuistry is a confused and commonplace 
attack on doctrines held by Catholic writers, and sometimes a 
travesty of them. . . . An anti-popery lecturer could not 
do much better. . . . How the historian may descend to 
the base uses of partisanship is further shown in the chapter, 
Influence of Confession. Amidst statistics he contrives to show 
his Protestant fanaticism.” 

Mr. Lea seems to have profited little or nothing by previous 
corrections. Let us hope he will take to heart the words just 
quoted. 

If he does not, if we find him reappearing with calm con- 
fidence in his powers, and with enviable coolness actually reiter- 
ating the very mistakes already exposed in public print, then 
Catholics cannot be altogether excused from blame for per- 
mitting such offences. So many attacks nowadays go un- 
punished that assailants have come to reckon on immunity. 
Had we our way this barefaced ignoring of answer and rebuke 
would be the occasion of a mighty outcry, sounding unto the 
end of the land and stirring public opinion in such wise as to 
make some luckless offenders hide diminished heads. We do 
not plead for an unmeaning storm of abuse, which would be as 
useless as unbecoming; we ask, rather, something in the line of 
the criticisms above mentioned—careful, precise, and scholarly 
charges, pressed home with all the telling force of evident 
truth. We have the resources; too often, unfortunately, we 
have the opportunity, and most certainly many in our ranks 
possess the ability requisite to deal mighty blows in defence of 
our Mother. If the energy and learning wasted in idle inter- 
necine controversy were saved and thus put to use, the bene- 
fits would not be far to seek. Attacks on the church would be 
more costly, and consequently less in demand among men of 





* September 10, 1896. 
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reputation, if these realized they would have to stand over 
every injurious statement and offer evidence acceptable in the 
judgment of science. Surely, it does seem as though this con- 
dition of things could be brought about by judicious and un- 
selfish use of the gifts of our present generation. Many men 
clear in mind and trained to think, able to do yeoman’s work, 
pass through life and die with little or nothing to show as 
evidence of having loved a church that is suffering siege. Per- 
haps this is because some of us have not yet mastered the 
double truth which Von Jhering makes the thesis of his little 
volume, Der Kampf um’s Recht, viz., the defence of one’s rights 
is a duty towards self and also a duty towards society. 





REPENTANCE. 


BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD. 


IS said that young Apollo energized 
The old Greek worship with a single note 
Which fell from his impassioned lyre, and wrote 
The music of Repentance. Focalized 
Within the heart of man, the hymn rolled on 
From age to age; its note, reverberate 
With healing woe, which Christ shall consecrate 
To swell the rising Christian antiphon. 





Repentance! Ah! the deep, -resistless breath 
Which stirs—like angel’s wing Bethesda’s pool— 
The waters shadowed by sin’s crepuscule, 

Lest they congeal into eternal death. 

The crystal note wrung from Apollo’s lyre 

Melts in the music-streams of Christian choir. 


























ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


THE PERSONALITY OF A FAVORITE POET. 


# EW contemporaneous workers in American Catho- 
lic literature are better known or more deserved- 
ly appreciated than Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

No Catholic poet of our land and day has 
done more for the glory of the church and the 
extension of pure, melodious, faith-inspired numbers than this 
gifted and prolific writer of the city of Penn. 

Towards the middle of the present century, Eleanor Cecilia 
Donnelly, sixth child of the late Dr. Philip Carroll and Catharine 
Gavin Donnelly, was born in Philadelphia (to quote from one 
of her own poems), 





“Within the sound, the magic spell 
Of blessed Independence Bell, 
And Continental echoes sweet.” 


Her father was a broad-minded, scholarly Irish gentleman, 
whose birth-place in “sweet Tyrone” was close to that of the 
late Archbishop Hughes. Dr. Donnelly is said to have been a 
devoted lover of truth, a total abstainer from both liquor and 
tobacco, and a man of such singular purity of character that 
an immodest word uttered in his presence would cause him to 
blush like a girl. He early fell a martyr to his profession, 
dying of typhus fever contracted from a patient, and leaving 
the legacy of his virtues to his two sons and four daughters— 
a fifth girl being still unborn. 
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His widow, a native of Philadelphia, claimed relationship 
with Right Rev. Dr. Maginn, once-famous bishop and polemic 
of Derry, Ireland. She was a woman of rare parts—of sound 
judgment and force of character. Although widowed in the 
bloom of her womanhood, she never re-married, but, laying 
aside every personal ornament and retaining the strict severity 
of her mourning dress until her death in 1887, devoted her- 
self to the careful training of her gifted family, and cultivated 
with great wisdom and firmness the gifts Heaven had so 
abundantly bestowed upon them. Her home became a veritable 
abode of the arts. Music, painting, and poesy were the presid- 
ing geniuses of her hearthstone. All of her daughters were 
musicians—the eldest, Sarah, an artist of marked talent—and as 
linguists they excelled in translation of works from the German, 
French, and Italian. But only one other of the family beside 
Eleanor has achieved world-wide distinction in the field of 
letters, and he is that many-sided genius, Honorable Ignatius 
Donnelly, ex-lieutenant-governor of Minnesota, and ofttimes 
representative of his adopted State in the halls of our national 
legislature. As the author of A/Zlantis, Ragnarok, Caesar's 
Column, Dr. Huguet, and other scientific or purely imaginative 
works Mr. Donnelly is widely known on both sides of the 
Atlantic; but his distinctive fame is grounded on his prodigious 
contribution to the Bacon-Shakspere controversy, known as 
the Great Cryptogram. 

Ignatius Donnelly was the first to recognize and cultivate 
his little sister’s poetic gift. To the precocious Eleanor, who 
(like Pope) “lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came,” he gave 
her first lessons in technique. “One of my earliest recollec- 
tions,” says Miss Donnelly, “is of going to my elder brother's 
study to be trained in the occult mysteries of metre. What 
can a child of eight or ten know of prosody or poetic feet? 
Yet I have a distinct remembrance of standing—a tiny girl— 
by Ignatius’ writing-table, and being shown by him with great 
kindness and patience how to reckon on my fingers the correct 
number of syllables in a given line.” 

How well the big brother taught, and how well the little 
sister profited, may be recognized in Eleanor C. Donnelly’s ex- 
quisite musical measures, characterized as they are (to quote a 
distinguished European reviewer*) by “a great variety of metres 
—often difficult metres requiring consummate rhyming skill.” 

Miss Donnelly’s life has been passed with her family in the 


* Dr. Russell of Dublin. 
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old colonial quarter of Philadelphia. For many years she lived 
close to the ancient Pine Street site of the Acadians’ (Evange- 
line’s Acadians) camping-ground of the eighteenth century. 
Her present beautiful home is within a stone’s throw of the 
new hall of the American Catholic Historical Society on Spruce 
Street, an organization of which she is a devoted and active 
member. Her summers are passed with her sisters at her little 
cottage at Sea Isle City, N. J. Hers has been indeed (as an 
appreciative writer has said of her) “the happy lot of but few 
poets—the care, the shelter, the ready sympathy of kindred 
spirits, who are also kin. She has been free to work out her 
beautiful and blessed tasks, while she has been tenderly bound 
to the actual life of a more pro- 
saic world. The result is a most 








lovely character, in which the 
exaltation of the poet is strength- 
ened and finely tempered with 
all human sympathies and gen- 
tle home virtues.” 

The literary activity of Elea- 
nor C. Donnelly is only partial- 
ly represented by a list of her 
published works. From _ her 
early girlhood she has been a 
most generous contributor to 
our magazines and journals at 
home and abroad; and, while 
many years of her life have 
been unobtrusively devoted to 

Hon. Ionatius DonNELLY. literary criticism and analysis, 
she has ever proved herself a 

kind and patient friend to literary tyros, ever ready to cheer 
and counsel young writers who appeal to her for direction or 
encouragement. Her name appears on the title-page of 
Out of Sweet Solitude (1873), Legend of the Best Beloved (1881; 
republished in 1892 in one volume as Poems), Domus Det, 
Crowned with Stars, Conversion of St. Augustine and other Poems, 
Children of the Golden Sheaf and other Poems, two volumes of 
Hymns of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, A Garland of Festival 
Songs (from the German), and a prose Life of Father Barbelin, 
SJ. Of this last the late James A. McMaster, of the New 
York Freeman's Journal, once wrote: “We do not know of a 
late book that can be read with more interest, pleasure, and 
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edification than this exceedingly pathetic but very amusing 
book. Tears and laughter are near together on almost every 


page. 

Besides compiling and editing Pearls .from the Casket of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, Liguort Leaflets, Our Birthday Bouquet, 
and Little Compliments of the Season, Miss Donnelly’s latest 
original contributions to our literature are Petronilla and other 
Stories (which the editor of the J/rish Monthly pronounced 
“the most beautiful story-book within and without that has 
come to us across the Atlantic for many a day’’), A Tuscan 
Magdalen and other Legends and Poems, and two story-books 
for children, entitled Amy’s Music Box and The Lost Christmas 
Tree. 

“In her legendary themes and her devout spirit,” says Dr. 
Russell, “ Eleanor Donnelly resembles Adelaide Anne Procter; 
but our Irish-American poet is without a trace of that melan- 
choly which perhaps the shadow of early death infused into 
the author of Legends and Lyrics. . . . Miss Donnelly is 
Miss Procter’s equal in purity of thought and melody of ex- 
pression. She surpasses her in the buoyancy of her hopes and 
the cheerfulness of her muse.” 

Comparison has frequently been instituted, also, between the 
creations of Longfellow and Eleanor C. Donnelly. The latter’s 
treatment of the legend in poesy (according to the critic of the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegraph) “shows the same refined taste 
as Mr. Longfellow’s in the selection of themes, the same sim- 
ple directness of style, the same rhythmical movement, and the 
same graceful feeling for picturesqueness.” 

The editor of the Angelus magazine, in a recent study of 
Eleanor Donnelly’s work, has not hesitated to declare that 
“it would not be difficult to select a dozen poems from her 
pen that would rank with a like number by the author of 
Evangeline.” 

Another writer in Woman’s Progress has even gone so far. as 
to claim that Miss Donnelly’s Vision of the Monk Gabriel fur- 
nished Mr. Longfellow with his theme for the Legend Beautiful, 
written eight years later. Shortly after the appearance of the 
latter the Boston Commonwealth printed both poems side by 
side, in extenso, with the comment that they revealed “an 
identity of thought and similarity of expression” which were 
singular. 

It was to Eleanor C. Donnelly that the American Catholic 
Historical Society, in 1887, entrusted the composition of an 
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Ode for Philadelphia’s Centennial Celebration of the adoption 
of our national Constitution, and again, of the Columbian Ode 
for her native city’s commemoration (October, 1892) of the 
Quadricentennial of the Discovery of America. 

She has more than once been specially honored by Rome; 
and she was selected to prepare the Ode for the Golden Jubi- 
lee of the priesthood of Pope Leo XIII., as well as for that 
of his episcopacy. In 1892 she was named by his excellency 
the Governor of Pennsylvania as one of the auxiliaries to the 
Woman’s Board of Managers of the World’s Fair. 

Her latest notable effusions have been a requested poem 
(The Catholic Wife and Mother) read before the World’s Con- 
gress of Representative Women in Chicago, May 18, 1893; a 
paper on Woman's Work in Literature which she was appointed 
to deliver before the Catholic Columbian Congress convened 
in Chicago, September, 1893; and the much-admired ode, The 
Drama Spiritualized, read by request before the convention in 
the Woman’s Building of the Cotton States and International 
Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., November 26, 1895. 

Miss Donnelly is an exquisite reader—suz generis. Her full, 
rich voice, trained to its best use, a clear enunciation, and a 
singularly unaffected manner, add an especial charm to her 
own poems, marked as they are with the perfect melody and 
limpid simplicity of the true heaven-inspired singer. 

A unique and noble position is that of Eleanor C. Donnelly 
in the Catholic literature of the present day, and, while many 
surmises have been hazarded by critics as to her future place 
in American letters, the “ving quality of her work is certainly 
assured. She has not prostituted her gift to profane or cor- 
rupt catering to popular degenerate tastes. She has labored 
singly and exclusively for the diffusion of that Truth to which 
belongs “the eternal years of God.” Her muse breathes only 
the celestial, the immortal; and the imperishability of the 
Divine cannot but set its seal upon the songs of this gifted 
woman, whose name (as some one has said) will only glow with 
whiter splendor as the years recede and more favorable, be- 
cause more Christian, conditions arise in our national literature. 
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DR. FULTON’S ANSWER TO THE POPE. 
BY JESSE ALBERT LOCKE. 


) HE search for truth, amidst the confusing din 
which rises in our human life, is often no simple 
task. It would be easier if the disputants whose 
eager voices reach our ears were always just 
and fair to one another. But for this many 
qualities of head and heart seem necessary. Not the least im- 
portant element of the complex whole required is a certain 
generosity of spirit which naturally assumes that one’s opponent 
may have as real a love of truth as one’s self. It is not alone 
the unnecessary irritation from acrid words which sting and 
smart which is to be deplored when a controversialist refuses to 
believe his adversary sincere, but that such an unhappy assump- 
tion actually beclouds the reason and disturbs the logical faculty. 

This is, doubtless, the reason of Dr. Fulton’s failure to prove 
himself a fair controversialist in his answer to the Pope’s Bull 
on Anglican orders. He charges His Holiness with insincerity 
and deliberate predetermination to ignore the truth, a charge 
which (as we have shown in a preceding article*) is refuted by 
the plain facts in the history of the case, and repudiated by a 
number of well-known leaders amongst the Anglicans themselves 
who have commended the obvious candor and honesty of the 
Pope. As a Christian gentleman and a minister of religion Dr. 
Fulton would scarcely purpose consciously to be unfair, but 
the heat of partisan zeal which made it possible for him to 
bring such wholesale accusations against Leo XIII. has in 
reality also made him most unfair in his treatment of this Bull, 
and he has de facto seriously misrepresented the argument which 
it contains. Such a temper of mind is an indirect evidence of 
the strength of the Pope’s position. One who feels the argument 
for his cause to be invincible does not need to indulge in per- 
sonal attacks. There is no vituperation of any one in the 
calm words of Leo on this question. 





THE POPE’S MOTIVE. 
The presumption that the Pope would condemn Anglican 
orders simply out of spite or unfriendliness is not only antece- 


*“ Anglican Answers to the Pope’s Bull,” _THE CATHOLIC WORLD, February, 1897. 
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dently improbable but actually impossible. It is not a matter 
hanging upon the wish or fancy of even the Pope, but a ques- 
tion of fact. If Anglican orders are valid per se, the Pope can- 
not make them invalid. Nor could he have any desire to do 
so. The orders of the various Eastern sects and of such a 
recent schism as the Jansenist Church in Holland are freely ac- 
knowledged, and it would be a sacred duty to declare those of 
the Anglican Church genuine if they really were so. As the 
sacrament of orders cannot be repeated, it would involve the 
sin of sacrilege for the Pope to decree that Anglican ordina- 
tions should be considered null if their validity could be proved. 
It is not unnatural, perhaps, that Anglicans—in whose commu- 
nion both those who believe in the reality of sacramental grace 
and those who deny it may dwell together in peace whilst 
teaching their mutually contradictory views—should fail to un- 
derstand the sensitiveness with which the Catholic Church 
guards the divine treasure of the sacraments; but if they did 
realize this, they would see the absurdity of describing the 
Holy Father’s decision as “the assault upon our orders”; they 
would not overlook Leo’s manifest desire for conciliation and 
the reunion of all Christians, and they would know that in this 
matter he could not act with the object of attacking anybody, 
but was bound down to the one duty of declaring the truth 
whatever it might be. 





I. HAS THE POPE ABANDONED HISTORY ? 


The first conclusion which Dr. Fulton draws from the 
Papal document he expresses as follows: “In the present Bull 
the Pope abandons the whole historical argument against the 
Church of England.” ‘“ For the admission of so much,” he 
adds, “we thank His Holiness.’”’ Were it not that this too 
hasty rejoicing is an evident case of the wish being father to 
the thought, and so overbearing the judgment, we should have 
to characterize the statement as a most disingenuous misrepre- 
sentation. The ladder by which Dr. Fulton climbs to the de- 
sired result is as follows: (1) The Pope (he tells us) abandons 
all historical argument (2) as valueless. But (3) Roman Catho- 
lics have hitherto depended on these historic doubts to disprove 
the validity of Anglican orders. Therefore (4) it is henceforth 
admitted by the Pope and the Catholic Church that Angli- 
can orders are historically “without a flaw.” Unfortunately for 
those who might draw comfort from the supposed admission, 
not one of these four points is true, as may be easily shown. 
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DISTORTION OF THE POPE'S WORDS. 


(1) Dr. Fulton tells us that the Pope abandons the histori- 
cal argument, whereas the Pope has taken especial care to ex- 
plain that he does wot abandon it, because a position which has 
never been taken cannot be abandoned. In referring to a pre- 
cedent, the case of the Anglican Bishop Gordon, who became a 
Catholic, and whose orders, after an examination in Rome in 
1704, were declared to be invalid, the Pope says that the his- 
torical doubts regarding the ordination of Parker (from whom 
all Anglican orders are derived) were altogether set aside in 
that decision because “the defect of form and intention ” was 
alone sufficient to prove the invalidity. 


A JUDICIAL DECISION. 


(2) It is hardly necessary to say that the next point falls 
with the first. Leo XIII. has not said, nor in any possible way 
implied, that historical objections to Anglican orders are now 
disproved, and that therefore their historical regularity is now 
“without a cloud.” On the contrary, it is this very Anglican 
perversion of the Catholic position that the Pope is guarding 
against in alluding to the matter. Anglicans have been wont 
to claim that the Catholic denial of their orders was based 
chiefly on the doubts regarding the consecration of Barlow and 
Parker, and so conveniently to hide themselves behind the cloud 
of dust raised by discussing disputed historical questions and to 
avoid the clear theological issues of defect of form and intention. 
If a surrogate’s court had proved satisfactorily that there was 
no property whatsoever to inherit, it would certainly set aside 
as immaterial the question of the contestant’s genealogy and 
refuse to occupy itself in the useless task of examining it. So 
the Pope’s Bull is not a controversial tract, nor a treatise upon 
Anglican orders, but a judicial decision, which, like all judicial 
decisions, confines itself to the point in hand, without taking up 
irrelevant issues. But the Holy Father no more grants in this 
case that Anglican orders are historically “without a flaw” 
than a court would, in the instance given, admit the legitimacy 
of the claimant’s descent because it dismissed the question as 
irrelevant. 


WHAT THE HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY SHOWS. 


(3) The next statement, viz., that Roman Catholics in their 
argument against the Church of England “have mainly de- 
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pended for the last three hundred years” upon the “ Nag’s 
Head” story (the tale that the only ceremony of Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration was some sacrilegious buffoonery at an inn 
of that name) and upon the doubts as to Barlow’s consecra- 
tion, shows our critic of the Pope to be unacquainted with the 
history of this controversy. Even a slight acquaintance with 
the earlier Catholic controversialists, such as Bonner, Harding, 
Stapleton, Bristow, and Sanders, would have shown him that 
they do not even mention the Nag’s Head. Why should they 
do so? The Holy See had declared Anglican orders void in 
1554, and the ordination of Parker (and so, of course, the al- 
leged Nag’s Head incident) did not occur until 1559. 

Moreover, Kellison and the Jesuit writers who first allude to 
the story use it rather in illustration than proof, for they 
ground the invalidity on defect of form and intention, just as 
had been done from the beginning. Again, if Dr. Fulton had 
ever seen the text of Bishop Gordon’s petition to Rome in 
1704, he would have known that, although Gordon does allude 
to the Nag’s Head story—at that time current—he dismisses it 
as irrelevant and immaterial, Anglican orders being antecedently 
invalid from defect of form, matter, and intention. 

Nor could Dr. Fulton have made such a statement if he 
had been familiar with the standard Catholic work on this sub- 
ject, a work he seems never to have read. Estcourt* says: 
‘Whatever may have been the real facts with regard to Bar- 
low or Parker, Catholics-have nothing to gain from the discus- 
sion. The principles for which they contend will remain un- 
touched, even granting that Barlow was duly consecrated.” Is 
all this unknown to Dr. Fulton, or does he deliberately ignore it ? 


AN ANGLICAN CANARD WHICH THRIVES. 


There is this at least to be said in favor of Catholic writers: 
the Nag’s Head tale having been shown to be without proba- 
ble foundation they have united in disproving it (as witness 
Estcourt), whereas there is an Anglican invention which has 
been shown conclusively to be equally a myth,t+ and yet is still 
used by Anglican writers. This canard is the alleged offer of 
Pope Pius IV. to Queen Elizabeth to sanction the Book of 
Common Prayer and to allow communion in both kinds if she 
would acknowledge his supremacy. In one'of the most widely 
circulated manuals intended to give a popular defence of the 


* Anglican Ordinations, p. 69. + Estcourt, Anglican Ordinations, chap. viii. 
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Episcopal Church* this story is still used and endorsed as 
worthy of credence, the author saying of it: “I have never 
seen the story controverted or even questioned.” Yet Est- 
court’s exposé of the worthlessness of the tale had been pub- 
lished twelve years before the Rev. Mr. Little’s book! 


THE HISTORIC DOUBTS REMAIN. 


There has been and there can be no dropping of the doubt 
regarding Barlow’s consecration; that matter remains now just 
where it was before—z. ¢., in the greatest uncertainty. And it 
must ever continue there for the following reasons: 1. Barlow 
was an irreligious time-server who did not believe in the necessity 
of ordination, but who expressly declared (his exact words have 
been quoted previously in this magazine) that the appointment 
of the king was sufficient to make a man a bishop without any 
laying on of hands. 2. He would naturally, therefore, have de- 
sired to avoid a ceremony which he considered a farce; and 3, he 
had a good chance to do so, for he was given the possession of 
the temporalities of his see while certainly not yet a bishop, the 
grant confirming him in the enjoyment of these revenues “ dur- 
ing the term of his natural life.” 4. It is quite in accordance 
with all this that Anglicans themselves cannot settle upon a 
date upon which he was certainly consecrated; and 5, the Lam- 
beth Register, which contains the preliminary documents regard- 
ing his nomination, etc., does not contain the record of his 
consecration, which is missing. Any orders derived from such a 
source could not lawfully be exercised in the Catholic Church, 
which does not allow in any case the doubtful administration 
of sacraments. But as Anglican orders are antecedently invalid 
from inherent defects, the question of Barlow’s consecration or 
lack of it is of no material importance. 

Il. THE DEFECT OF FORM. 

Dr. Fulton’s second proposition (printed in bold capitals to 
emphasize its startling character) is this: “The Pope’s Bull 
proves the invalidity of Roman orders because of a defect of 
form.” No wonder he adds, “ This will surprise some of our 
readers.” But not only what surprise, what mournful regret 
(should they ever hear of this) must seize the members of the 
Roman Commission on Anglican orders, the Cardinals of the 
Supreme Council, and the Holy Father himself, as they draw 
the obvious inference that they might have saved themselves 
from this catastrophe, from thus committing ecclesiastical sui- 


* Reasons for being’a Churchman, 1885. Rev. A. W. Little. 
VOL, LXIV.—50 
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cide, by the simple expedient of sending in time to Philadel- 
phia, where there was one who could have told them what they 
were doing. However, this distortion of the Pope’s reasoning 
has not only its humorous side but a melancholy one as well. 
For, in addition to a failure to understand Catholic theology, 
it is also built upon a misstatement of fact and a very serious 
suppressto vert. 

The argument is thus worked out: 1. The Council of Trent 
has defined what is the essential formula—the necessary words 
to be used—to make the sacrament of orders valid. But the 
Anglican service has this essential formula as well as the Ro- 
man Pontifical, with which it is substantially identical. There- 
fore, the Pope is wrong when he says that Anglican orders are 
null from the indefiniteness of the form. Or, if the Pope is 
right, no Roman Catholic priest has been validly ordained. 
2. Moreover, the Pope is wrong again in saying that the grace 
of the sacrament is signified chiefly by the form rather than 
by the matter (the act, the imposition of hands), since the mat- 
ter is of itself indefinite and must be determined by the form. 
Dr. Fulton does not believe this because—(a) no obligatory 
form is recorded in the New Testament, and (6) different 
churches have used different forms. 





A TRIDENTINE CANON MISINTERPRETED. 

Now, let us see what all this is worth. The corner-stone is 
a mistake as to a matter of fact. Our Anglican critic quotes 
this canon of the Council of Trent: “If any one saith that by 
sacred ordination the Holy Ghost is not given; and that vainly 
therefore do the bishops say, Receive the Holy Ghost, \et him 
be anathema.” Therefore, he claims, according to the Council 
of Trent, the only effectual form in the conferring of holy 
orders is the formula, Receive the Holy Ghost. “ Nothing else is 
indispensable.” Now, not only do the words of this canon by 
no means necessarily imply such a conclusion—for it is one 
thing to say that it is heretical to deny that the Holy Ghost 
is given, and quite another to say that the words “accipe 
Spiritum Sanctum” are the only necessary form—but Dr. Ful- 
ton need have gone no further than Estcourt to have found 
this information: “ The history of the Council shows that this 
canon was not intended for a definition as to the sacramental 
form.” * (He gives the reasons for this, but there is not space 
enough here to allow for their quotation.) 


* Introduction, Anglican Ordinations. 
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This brings out the most mischievous side of this critic’s 
argument. He has a perfect right to differ with the Pope and 
to express his own opinion freely, but when he attempts to 
tell us what the Roman Catholic Church teaches, and to found 
an argument upon his statements, he is bound in conscience to 
make sure that he is absolutely correct. Suppose he tells us 
that he does not agree with Estcourt, Le Plat, or Waterworth, 
but that he thinks the Council did intend to define the sacra- 
mental form in this canon? At the least, even then, truthful- 
ness requires that he tell his readers of the different opinion 
held by Catholic ‘theologians, and not put his own view forth 
as the undisputed position of the Roman Church, which it is 
not. The question arises again, Was he unacquainted with this 
fact, or did he choose to ignore it? In either case can he be 
qualified to be a fair controversialist ? 


A SUPPRESSIO VERI. 


Another similar instance follows. He gives what purports to 
be an examination in detail of the ordination of priests from 
the Roman Pontifical. But, though he mentions many minor 
ceremonies, he omits altogether that which Catholic theologians 
generally hold to be the essential matter of the sacrament. Af- 
ter the Communion, he tells us, the bishop “lays both hands 
upon the head of each one of the deacons kneeling before 
him, and says to each, ‘ Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins, 
etc.’’’ This is the only imposition of hands which he mentions 
as occurring in the whole rite, and by implication would have 
us conclude that it isthe only one which exists, and that there- 
fore, as this is transferred to the Anglican rite, that rite has 
the same matter and form as the Roman. But really is this 
the case? -There are ¢hree impositions in the Roman Pontifical, 
and it is the second one which Catholic theologians generally 
hold to be the essential matter.* The third (with the words, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost”) is not considered essential; so that 
if the second were accidentally omitted, the candidate would 
have to receive ordination again, the entire rite being repeated 
sub conditione; but if the third should be omitted, it could be 
added at any time without repeating the rest of the rite. The 
ordinandt have become ordinati—the candidates have become 
priests—defore the third imposition, for they have already been 
allowed to consecrate the Eucharist with the bishop. Now, it is 


* Scavini quotes the teaching of St. Bonaventure, Tournely, Martine, Concina, Menar- 
dus, etc, 
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only this unessential third imposition of hands which has been 
retained in the Anglican ordinal. Does Dr. Fulton not know 
this, or did he purposely ignore it? 


THE ANGLICAN FORM NOT ANCIENT. 


Another incorrect idea which he puts forth is an impression 
of the antiquity of the Anglican form. “It must be remem- 
bered,” he says, “that the latter part of it (‘whose sins thou 
shalt remit, etc.’) is far from ancient; in fact it is almost mod- 
ern.” By which he would have us infer that the first part, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost,” the only part which the Anglicans 
claim to be essential, is really ancient ; whereas the third impo- 
sition of hands with these words is not to be found in any 
Pontifical earlier than the thirteenth century. 

WHY THE FORM IS CHIEFLY ESSENTIAL. 

Dr. Fulton does not believe the ‘essence of the sacrament 
‘depends chiefly upon the form, because no form is given in the 
New Testament as obligatory. That is the Protestant idea, but 
the Catholic conception does not look upon the church as a 
speechless creature tied to a dead book. She is a living body, 
with her written charter in her hand; but where that is silent, 
having the power, as the guardian of the sacraments, to decide 
what is and what is not essential. 

The second reason for rejecting this principle of Catholic 
theology is because different churches have different forms. 
This is a verbal juggling. The Pope does not say that any 
ordinal which differed from the exact wording of the Roman 
Pontifical would be inadequate. It is a well-known fact that 
other rites are in use to-day within the church by his full 
sanction. But precisely because no exact words are prescribed 
in Scripture is it necessary that the form be sufficient. It 
must indicate unmistakably the order meant to be conferred. 
Now, it is a matter of fact that every ancient rite had its pur- 
port clearly indicated, showing in some way what order was to 
be conferred. But the Anglican rites were made absolutely in- 
definite, and therefore uncertain. 

The need of definite expression in the form may be seen by 
an illustration. In the benediction of an abbot, or an abbess, 
the bishop lays his hands on the head with prayers invoking 
the Holy Spirit for the guidance of the new abbot; dut no sac- 
rament ts conferred. Yet in the Anglican ordinal, everything im- 
plying sacerdotal character having been removed, there is noth- 
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ing to indicate more than is done in the blessing of an abbot 
or the coronation of a king, 7. ¢, where no new character is 
conferred upon the soul, but simply graces are asked to help 
one perform well the duties of his position in life. 


III. DEFECT OF INTENTION. 


As Dr. Fulton tells us he agrees fully with the Council of 
Trent, and also with the general principles laid down in this 
Bull on the doctrine of intention, it will be needless to discuss 
the doctrine itself here. But why do the Pope and Dr. Fulton, 
starting with the same broad principles, come to such contradic- 
tory results? 


HAD THE REFORMERS A CATHOLIC INTENTION ? 


Dr. Fulton claims (1) that the reformers gave no public or 
external evidence of not “ intending to do what the church does,” 
and that (2) if an heretical sense is given to their new ordinal 
it is because of their “ private sentiments” only, which cannot 
affect the sacrament. But he fails to answer this question for 
us satisfactorily: Why did they change the ancient rites so 
radically? He endeavors to avoid this issue by saying that the 
English reformers were bishops of a “ national church,” and so 
were not bound to use the ritual of the Roman Church. But 
that does not touch the point, for all the local English uses, of 
Salisbury, Hereford, etc., were at one with the Roman in the 
full expression of the sacerdotal character and power; but when 
the reformed ordinal of 1549 was composed every reference to 
a sacramental character conferred, or to the power of sacrifice 
—the power of the Christian priest super corpus Christi verum— 
was cut out and the rite left wholly ambiguous. Why ? 


HOW HERETICAL INTENTION WAS SHOWN. 


Our Anglican critic of the Holy Father confuses two dis- 
tinct ideas. It is true that a person of private heretical ideas, 
using the form of the church, may be supposed to intend to 
do what the church does. Rut the case of a heretic using a new 
form, not that of the church but framed de industria, to exclude 
the doctrine of the church, is an altogether different thing. 
In such a case no orders could be conveyed,* and such is ex- 
actly the case of the Anglican reformers.t It would be impos- 
sible to print in full here both the ancient rites and the Angli- 





*St. Thomas Aquin., Summa, III. q. 1x. and q. Ixiv. 
+ Franciscus a Sancta Clara. Lnchiridion. 
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can ordinal, the Mass and the Anglican communion service, and 
thus to show in detail how every trace of priest or sacrifice, in 
the Catholic sense, was industriously removed. But able writers 
whose works are accessible have already done this.* 









NOT A QUESTION OF WORDS ALONE. 





But, it is claimed, the reformers left enough by retaining 
the word priest and by stating that since the Apostles’ times 
there had been three orders of ministers in Christ’s Church, 
bishops, priests, and deacons, which orders should be continued. 
But, unfortunately for this argument, it is not a question of 
words merely but of realities. One can have but little know- 
ledge of church history who does not know how constantly 
heretics use orthodox words while defining them in an heretical 
sense. The Arians are a conspicuous example. The reformers 
retained the word priest. Does that alone prove that they 
meant by it what Catholics mean? In New England, a few 
generations ago, the word was in frequent use. The Puritans 
often spoke of one of their ministers as “ Priest Hutchinson ” 
or “Priest Smith,” etc. Does Dr, Fulton suppose the word in 
that case implied anything of the nature of sacerdotal character? 
Methodists at the present day recite the Creed, including “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church.” Do they mean by it to 
profess any such conception of the church as a Roman Catho- 
lic has? They are careful to explain that they do not. On the 
other hand, when one hears from a Roman Catholic pulpit the 
phrase “ minister of God” applied to one of the clergy, is there 
the slightest doubt (in spite of the natural indefiniteness of the 
expression) that the person so described possesses full priestly 
character and powers? It is not, then, a question of names 
but of the realities for which they stand. The English reform- 
ers claimed to be following the Apostles, as heretics, of high or 
low degree, always do when they set out ‘to reform the Catho- 
lic Church. But they repudiated the idea of wishing to retain 
the same kind of priesthood which the Roman Church had. 
That they called “idolatrous,” a priesthood pretending to offer 
a sacrifice which was a “ blasphemous fable.” 



























CRANMER. 





High Anglicans try to give an orthodox air to the Reforma- 
tion sometimes by quoting words of the reformers in which they 






* See e.g. Anglican Ordinations, Estcourt, and Edward V/. and the Book of Common 
Prayer, F, A. Gasquet. 
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’ 


use “priest” and “sacrifice” in a general way. But a very 
different light would be thrown upon the matter if they would 
only go on to quote these worthies when they define themselves. 
Take e. g. Cranmer (who, as Anglicans themselves acknowledge, 
“had most to do with drawing up the ordinal”) and see what 
he says: “The difference made by Christ between the priest 
and the layman in this matter is only in the ministration; that 
the priest, as common minister of the church, doth minister and 
distribute the Lord’s Supper unto others, and other receive at 
his hands.” * 

Again, “As for the saying or singing of the Mass by the 
priest, as it was in time past used, it is neither a Sacrifice pro- 
pitiatory, nor yet a Sacrifice of laud and praise, nor in any 
wise allowed before God, but abominable and detestable.’ + 
In fact the only difficulty regarding quotations from Crahmer 
and his contemporaries, showing their anti-Catholic conceptions 
of “priest” and “sacrifice,” is an embarrassment of riches. 


HOOKER’S DEFINITION OF PRIEST. 


Even the “ judicious Hooker,” a High-Churchman of a later 
date whose Ecclesiastical Polity is still a text-book in Angli- 
can seminaries, explains away the real meaning of priest. 
Having declared that “sacrifice is no part of the church’s 
ministry,” and that the ‘“ Gospel hath properly no sacrifice,” he 
adds that the word priest may nevertheless be used without 
danger, because when men hear it “it draweth no more their 
minds to any cogitation of sacrifice than the name of a Senator 
or of an Alderman causes them to think on old age.” + That 
is, Anglicans retain the word priest because they deprive it of 
any idea of one who offers sacrifice—z. ¢., of any Catholic sense. 


EVIDENCE IN ACT AS WELL AS WORD. 


Equally significant is what Newman calls “the urgency of 
visible facts.” Did Anglicans act at the Reformation as if they 


thought they had a priesthood? What happened? 1. The 
altars were thrown down and the altar-stones used for pig- 
troughs and paving-stones. 2. Penal laws were made against 
celebrating or hearing Mass, and in a few years £1,000,000 in 
fines were forced from those who still clung to the old religion. 
3. Bishops were retained as a state regulation, but non-episcopal 





* Cranmer’s works, Parker Soc., p. 350. + Ibid., p. 352. 
t Ecclesiastical Polity, book v. 78. 
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orders were also recognized.* 4. It has never been heresy in the 
Church of England to deny the doctrine of a sacrificing priest- 
hood. 5. It isnot so to-day. The great majority of the Anglican 
clergy have always denied that they were priests in the Catho- 
lic sense, and since the Pope has spoken, by this recent Bull, 
the Anglican Bishop of Liverpool, the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, Archdeacon Taylor, and many other prominent clergy have 
said publicly that the Pope was right, that the reformers did 
abolish a sacrificing priesthood, and that there is none in the 
Church of England to-day. Why may not these dignitaries 
(whose church has not rebuked or disciplined them for their 
utterances) be quite as right about the intention of the reform- 
ers as Dr. Fulton or the Ritualists ? 

The Pope's critic would have it that this Bull is an obscure 
and “self-contradictory document. A _ suitable close may be 
made by a quotation showing how clear its meaning is to an 
impartial outsider. The London Spectator (of October 10, 1896) 
says: “The Pope is accused of giving a decision in the teeth 
of history ; when, in point of fact, it is not historical facts, but 
dogmatic principles, which are at issue. The ground taken up 
in the Pope’s Bull, as we understand it, is that the words of 
an ordination rite are not magic words; that their efficacy and 
orthodoxy must be determined by the circumstances of their 
adoption; that as the change of rite was made by men who 
wished to eliminate the Roman Catholic conception of the 
priesthood as a medizval over-growth, the words must be taken 
as securing the intended elimination. To retort by producing 
equally simple formule which have been accepted by Rome as 
valid in other circumstances, and of which the ‘arrogant and 
ignorant’ Pope (as one controversialist calls him) is supposed to 
be unaware, is to expend argument ona position quite different 
from that taken up in the Bull. Simpler words intended zx 
sensu ecclesia (and for Rome the ecclesia is the Roman Catho- 
lic Church) may suffice; but a formula whose simplicity arises 
from the negation of the church’s full doctrine, instead of its 
implied affirmation, cannot have a like meaning or efficacy. So 
an ante-Nicene father may use in an orthodox sense language 
which in an Arian, after Nicza, would be unorthodox.” 

* Anglo-Catholic Theology, Cosin’s works, iv. 401-449. Laud’s works, ii. 422. Apostolic 
Succession not a Doctrine of the Church of England, by Cantab. Early Anglican Divines 
on Episcopacy, by Rev. S. F. Smith. 








































SIDNEY LANIER. 


BY DR. AUSTIN O’MALLEY. 


yews in gleam and gloom of sun and rain 
Z Peers startled through gold mist of buds that break, 
Hearing her bluebird’s first low warblings shake 
Along a frost of bluets and the greening grain; 
And her tears outwell for all-forgotten pain, 
For though the chime of thrush in blossomy brake, 
Nor rounded songs the August medlarks make, 
Are not for her—enough that broken strain. 
But, az Adonis / not for us content: 
We heard in grateful tears your song of spring, 
And through the music’s ghostly ravishment 
Saw perfect beauty past the preluding ; 
Yet, lured by death, beyond the sun you went, 
Where only God hears harvest songs you sing. 
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THE BRITISH EVACUATION OF THE IONIAN 
ISLANDS. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE EMBASSY. 


4;ORFU is the most beautiful of that lovely group, 
| the Ionian Islands. 

As I look back, so many years, the scent of 
the orange-blossom seems to surround me and 
remind me of that sunny clime. I left Constan- 
tinople on a fine October morning, with my children and two 
Greek servants, on board an Austrian Lloyd’s steamer. After 
two days we dropped anchor at the Island of Syra; the town 
was built on a conical hill, the dazzling white houses of the 
Greek and Armenian merchants glittering in the sun. The 
usual pedlars of the Levant came on board with coral neck- 
laces, oranges, and lemons. We only stayed a few hours to 
coal, then passed through a group of small islands, some very 
barren, others beautifully green. As we skirted the Island of 
Tinos I saw my Greek nurse bathed in tears; on asking the 
reason, I learnt that it was her native island, and that her 
husband and children lived there; poor thing! it must have 
been tantalizing, for it was six years since she had seen them. 
My little Edith, aged four, made great friends with a Turkish 
pasha going out as governor to one of the numerous islands 
under Turkish sway. He used to walk up and down the deck 
holding her hand, his servant following him, and when she 
wanted to see anything beyond her reach he made him carry 
her. The day before we landed my nurse said to me: “ Kiria 
(which means madam), the pasha’s servant came to me and 
said: The pasha is very fond of that little girl; I have not 
seen him in such a good temper for a long while; do you 
think your lady would sell her?” “O Dada!” I exclaimed, 
“how can you tell me such horrid things?” “Do not be 
angry, madam. I told the man you were Inglese, and that the 
Inglese did not sell their children.”’ 

As we neared Corfu the scent of the orange-blossoms was 
wafted towards us quite two miles out. From the deck I 
could see the lovely outline of the Albanian coast, the hills 
showing a beautiful purple or plum color in the setting sun, 
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and on the other, side was the green Island of Corfu, with 
trees to the water’s edge. 
As we landed there was a confused medley of Greek and 


English, all trying 
to drag us into 
their carriages. 
One seized the 
nurse, another my 
little girl; but 
my Greek servant, 
who spoke Eng- 
lish and French, 
soon dispersed 
them, and after a 
frightful dispute 
over the luggage 
we drove to the 
Hotel St. George. 

St. George is 
the patron saint 
of Greece, but St. 
Spiridion is the 
patron saint of 
Corfu; his body 
was cast ashore 
there in the year 
800, and is miracu- 
lously preserved 
to the present 
day. On certain 
days he is car- 
ried in procession 
round the town in 
a glass’ coffin; 
then all the shops 
are shut, and it 
is a general holi- 
day. Mycookin- 
formed me one 


‘NAYOD AO MAFIA LINVISIG 
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my 








day, “No shops to-morrow. St. Spiridion he walk 

The day after our arrival we took a drive (a novel sensa- 
tion after Constantinople, where our only mode of conveyance 
was a caique on the Bosphorus or a sedan chair on land). We 
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drove through groves of orange-trees, all seeming to grow 
wild ; at every cottage door stood an orange-tree. 

The town was well built and strongly fortified. The fort on 
the little Island of Vido which protected the town was said to 
be impregnable. The citadel near the palace was a fine old 
building built by the Venetians. The principal streets were 
lined with arcades, there was a beautiful cathedral, and the high 
commissioner’s palace was evidently an old Italian one ; the 
winged lion of Venice was on the walls, as on several other old 
buildings. Corfu was for some time in the possession of the 
Venetians, and many of the inhabitants are of Italian descent. 
One of the prettiest girls in the society was a Signorina Balbi, 
a descendant of one of the oldest Venetian families. She had 
lovely, star-like eyes, and a beautiful figure. 

The vegetation was nearly tropical—hedges of prickly pear 
and cactus; there was a beautiful geranium-walk near the 
lord high commissioner’s palace. Remembering that the lord 
high was an old friend of my father’s, I sent him a little 
note to announce my arrival. The next day a handsome young 
aide-de-camp called, and said he was sent by the lord high com- 
missioner to make his excuses and to see if I wanted anything 
done, and that he would be happy to be of any assistance. 
The commissary-general, an old brother-officer of my husband’s, 
came with his pretty Canadian wife, and asked me to dinner; 
he had two very handsome daughters. The Archbishop of 
Corfu, hearing that an English Catholic lady had arrived, sent 
his chaplain to call. All offered to assist me in finding a 
house; but it seemed very difficult, for the nice ones were all 
taken by the married English officers. There was a large gar- 
rison for such a small place—four regiments, besides engineers, 
commissariat, etc. 

I had set my heart on a white house I had seen on the 
shore as we neared the island; it stood on a point of land 
about a mile from the town, near an orange-grove. But that 
I was told was taken by an officer whose wife was shortly ex- 
pected, and I began to fear I should have to pass the winter 
in a stuffy hotel. 

But a few days after, on my return from a drive, I was 
met by the hotel-keeper, who obsequiously informed me that 
the lord high had himself called, and also the archbishop. He 
now began to think me a person of importance, as the lord 
high seldom made a personal call. 

The archbishop sent me word that the house I had coveted 
was free, as the lady was too ill to leave Malta, and that I 


“snp hy7s”—,SAAVM VAS dO MALHOOV’] WIAVAAKOANNI FHL», 
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had better lose no time in securing it. It was a first-floor flat, 
with beautiful views of the sea on two sides. I signed the 
agreement; but then came the question of furniture ; there was 
none to be hired, as I had fondly imagined. Here was a 
pretty predicament—the bare walls and nothing else. My 
friend, Mr. F , came to the rescue; he took me to Mr. 
Taylor, the great man of the place, who supplied everything to 
the officers, from a foot-bath to a drawing-room suite; but alas! 
not for hire. He seemed to be on equal terms with his cus. 
tomers, and on explaining my difficulty, he at last agreed to 
furnish my flat on hire for six months; Mr. F—— finding me 
beds and blankets from the government stores. We were soon 
comfortably settled. A balcony ran around the front, where 
my little girls played all the morning; some orange-trees in the 
garden sent up a delicious fragrance. 

The lord high gave us permission to walk in the garden of 
his country-house close by; it was lovely, but neglected ; orange- 
trees and rose-trees, clematis and geranium, growing in wild 
profusion, but it was very charming; the roses were magnificent. 
As we sat there on the November mornings gazing on the blue 
Mediterranean, and now and then picking an orange, which grew 
all around us, I thought could my London friends, who are 
now probably shivering over the fire with the gas lighted, see 
me now, they would cease to pity my expatriation. 

Besides the Lord High Commissioner Sir H. Storks, there 
were four judges, Sir Charles Serjeant, Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, Sir Patrick Colquhoun, and a Greek whose name I have 
forgotten. Their salary was, I believe, £1,200 a year, which in 
that country was equal to £3,000. 

The climate was delightful—far superior to the Riviera. 
Lady W gave a picnic soon after my arrival. We drove 
through beautiful cork and olive woods across the island to a 
lovely little sandy cove, where we dined; returning home at two 
in the morning in open carriages—this on the 22d of Decem- 
ber. It was as warm as an English July. Our party consisted 
of English and Greeks. Miss Euphrosyne Cocomelli was a very 
epretty girl, and much affected English society; she was conse- 
quently looked coldly on by her compatriots, who resented 
jealously any intercourse between their wives and daughtérs and 
the English; still, many braved their enmity and some married 
their English admirers, Miss Euphrosyne among the number. 

Riding parties were frequently made up; it was delicious 
riding under the trees, but it required some care to avoid the 
fate of Absalom. A young officer, just arrived from England, 
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was killed ; his horse took fright and ran away, his head struck 
against a tree and his skull was fractured. The doctors who 
attended him said he had an extraordinarily thin skull—not 
thicker than half a crown. 














UNDER THE ARCHWAY OF THE OLD VENETIAN TOWN-GATE. 


There was a great deal of excitement among the garrison at 
the prospect of our joining the: Danes against the Prussians in 
Schleswig-Holstein; but Gladstone’s policy prevailed, and poor 
little Denmark was left to her fate. We thus tacitly encour- 
aged an aggressive war by a strong power on a weak; we 
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may some time rue the day when we helped to build up not 
only a rival to our commerce, but a maritime rival who may 
perhaps possess Holland. 

Greece now wanted a king. Otho had resigned, and the 
throne was offered to the Duke of Edinburgh, the Greeks hop- 
ing that the Ionian Islands would then be restored to them. 
Little thin. enamel rings, with “Zito Alfredo,” were hawked 
about, and great was the enthusiasm at the prospect of an Eng- 
lish prince. But the duke declined the honor, and the throne 
was then offered to and accepted by’the Princess of Wales’ 
brother, Prince George of Denmark, England ceding the islands 
to Greece. This was Gladstone’s policy. 

As soon as it became known the enthusiasm for England 
quickly turned to national self-glorification. New little rings, 
with “ Zito e enesis,’”” were now handed about; songs of rejoic- 
ing were heard in the streets, and they spoke of the English as 
“‘Gorunes”’ (pigs). They even threw stones at a British officer; 
but these ebullitions were quickly suppressed by the English 
authorities. The shop-keepers, many of whom were English 
and all relying on the custom of the garrison and the officials, 
were dismayed and foresaw ruin in prospect. Some of the 
richer ones had made their pile and retired to villas, outside 
the town. But the farmers and market gardeners must have 
felt it severely. Every morning, as I sat at my window, I could 
see long strings of horses coming in from the country laden 
with fruit and vegetables for the garrison and for the numerous 
ships in harbor. They were ridden by Greek boys, who rode 
barebacked, some very handsome and graceful, and reminded 
me of the Elgin marbles. 

The forts were to be blown up before the evacuation, and 
every one said I must go and see them first. So we went over 
to Vido, the little island on which the fort was built. I was 
told that every stone had cost a dollar. It seemed a pity to de- 
stroy it; but it was necessary, as, if any foreign power got pos- 
session of it, they could command the islands. 

There was nothing particularly interesting save the apparent 
strength of the fortress. We went into the military prison and 
saw six or seven men walking about in a circle. Every five 
steps they stopped to pick up a large cannon-ball, which they 
deposited in a hole, the man following doing the same; this, 
I was told, was shot-drill. ‘“ How cruel,” I said, ‘and how use- 
less!” “Ah! that’s what riles them so,” said the sergeant with 
a grin. We then saw a man in solitary confinement; he was 
strapped down, as he had been very violent. 
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On the whole I believe the British soldier was very well 
behaved. There was one bad case of murder where, strange as 
it may seem, all the sympathies were with the murderer. A 
sergeant, whose conduct for many years had been exemplary, 
was afflicted with a drunken wife. One evening he found her 








THE GREEKS OF THE ISLANDS ARE OF A PURER RACE. 


roaring drunk; he took his rifle from the rack and shot her 
dead. Unfortunately he had been heard to say that if he found 
her drunk again he would shoot her. From this time loaded 
rifles were forbidden in barracks. The verdict was “ guilty”; 
but such was the sympathy that the lord high forwarded a 
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petition for mercy to the home secretary; but it was refused— 
the law must take its course. The archbishop, who took a 
great interest in the man—he had been one of his penitents— 
begged the lord high to permit the prisoner to go once to the 
cathedral to confession and Communion; but of course that 
could not be allowed. I think if it had been there would have 
been an attempt at a rescue, for public feeling was so strong 
in the man’s favor that it was impossible to get any one to 
act as executioner. At last a man was brought over from Al- 
bania, masked, the night before the execution. It was fixed 
for seven o’clock in the morning, and all the troops were to be 
on parade. One officer and his young wife had the rooms over 
us, and as I heard him go out at six in the morning I breathed 
a prayer for the poor man so soon to be launched into eterni- 
ty. I heard that he behaved with firmness. An English and 
an Italian priest accompanied him to the scaffold. The Italian 
fainted away at the foot of the gallows. 

The following Sunday, as we were taking our usual walk to 
the one-gun battery, I noticed a nice-looking woman,;evidently 
English, dressed in deep mourning and leaning on the arm of 
a sergeant. She seemed to excite much observation, and | 
learned that she was the daughter of the man who had been 
executed six days before for the murder of her mother. I was 
disgusted that a countrywoman should be so lost to decency 
as to show herself in public after such a dreadful tragedy. I 
suppose the temptation to show her new mourning was stronger 
than her feeling of shame—if indeed she had any. 

The walk to the one-gun battery led also to the beautiful 
view of a Greek temple charmingly situated on the side of a 
steep hill on the shore, covered with wild myrtle, geraniums, 
and orange-trees; opposite was a small island called by the 
natives the Ship of Ulysses, from its being the shape of a ship. 
They say the ship turned into an island. 

The carnival was kept with great merriment. When I walked 
into the town on the Sunday before Shrove Tuesday I thought 
all the people had gone mad.. Men dressed as mummers in 
white, and masked, were skipping about, and women, masked, 
were walking about two and two, not hand-in-hand, but each 
holding the end of a handkerchief. Some dozen men and wo- 
men were dancing round in a circle, and then breaking off and 
dancing a sort of polonaise. I was told that it was exactly the 
same as the old Grecian dances. I dined on Shrove Tuesday 
with the F ’s. After dinner the servant announced that a 
party of masks were below, and begged if they might come up. 
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“Let. them .come,” said our host, “and see if. we don’t find them 
out.” They were evidently of the society, for they knew us all; but 
whether Greeks. or English we could not make out. They talked 
Italian, so they were pretty safe not to be recognized by their accent. 

I was awakened at daylight on Easter Sunday by a sound 





















ZANTE, ‘‘ THE FLOWER OF THE LEVANT.” 


of chanting; thinking it was a funeral, I hopped out of bed and 
ran to the window. It was a procession carrying the picture 
of a favorite saint from one church to another. 

On Maundy-Thursday and Good Friday the streets were full 
of lambs, and on Greek Friday evening, on returning from 
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church, I saw at nearly every door a little lamb tethered and 
bleating most piteously. 

I was advised not to go out on Holy Saturday morning, for 
they had a habit of keeping everything that was cracked during 
the year and throwing it out of the window when the bells 
rang at High Mass; they also, at that time, cut the throats of 
the poor little lambs. On Monday and Tuesday I saw numer- 
ous lamb-skins hanging out to dry. 

The Archbishop of Corfu was universally popular with the 
English, and even with the orthodox Greeks. He spoke English 
perfectly, had very courteous manners, and one could hardly 
believe that he was of humble birth—the orphan son of a bar- 
ber, brought up for charity by the priests of the cathedral. He 
began by serving as an acolyte, and before forty had risen to 
his present eminence; he was, I believe, an Italian by birth, 
tall and good-looking. He had one peculiarity: he would never 
go into a room where there was a coal fire, fearing the fumes 
would give him apoplexy, and in the winter when he paid calls 
his chaplain would go first to see if there was a coal fire. 

The Greek Church possessed the body of St. Spiridion; he 
died before the division of the churches. Count Bulgaris, a 
descendant of the saint, took me into the chapel. It is always 
one of the Bulgaris family who has charge of the shrine. The 
saint was in a glass coffin; he looked as if made of leather. I 
suppose he must have shrunk, for his body was not longer than 
that of a child of twelve. Count Bulgaris (he was a priest) 
offered to open the coffin to let me touch him, but I declined. 

Then the Roman Church adhered to the old style and kept 
Christmas day at the same time as the Greeks, consequently I 
had the novel experience of two Christmas dinners—the lord 
high was kind enough to ask me on December 25th, and the 
banker, who was a Catholic, invited me a fortnight later. At 
the lord high’s there were all the English officials and the 
officers and their wives. . . . I was surprised to see that he 
was helped first, but noticed that he did not touch his spoon 
till the lady at each side of him had been helped. His two 
aides-de-camp were clever and agreeable young men. They both 
made their way in the world, one dying as governor of the 
Gold Coast, the other now holds a high command in Egypt. 

The fiat had gone forth: henceforth Corfu was Greek; the 
forts were blown up; the people went out in crowds to see the 
sight. Forgetting all about it, I was walking quietly into the 
town and wondering at so many people going that way, when 
suddenly there was a roar and a flash from Vido; a shower of 
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stones was thrown up. This was succeeded by the same at the 
citadel, and in a quarter of an hour the work of destruction 
was accomplished. I heard the people around me say “Che 
crima”’ (the pity of it) The regiments now received their 
marching orders; many flirtations were brought to a close, some 
happily by marriages. Mr. F ’s pretty daughter’s was the first 
wedding; it took place in the soldiers’ chapel; the bride, of 
course, had real orange blossoms in her hair. The breakfast 
was hurried over, as the Italian steamer was to take the happy 
pair to Naples; but two o’clock came, three o’clock, and no 
steamer was in sight; the guests at last departed and no one 
but myself was left. The bride’s mother begged me to stay 





























Cape DucaTo,—(SAPPHO’s LEAP), 


on and dine there. I did so; it was rather melancholy; the re- 
mains of the feast served for our dinner; the bridegroom looked 
sulky, the poor bride melancholy. All this time a sharp look- 
out was kept for the steamer. At ten o’clock they gave it up. 
The bridegroom had to return to his barracks, while the bride 
remained at her father’s till the boat arrived the next day. 

The Jews at Corfu were very numerous, but quite poor. They 
lived apart in the ghetto. During the last four days in Lent the 
gates were kept close shut for fear of an outbreak of religious 
frenzy on the part of the Greeks, and no Jew dared show his 
nose outside on Good Friday. 

The beauty of the Greeks has been greaily praised, and I 
was much disappointed at Athens; but the Greeks of the 
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islands are of a purer race, and one sometimes came across a 
very beautiful face. There was a village on the island famed 
for the beauty of the women. I drove over and saw some very 
handsome, tall women with the low classic brow, and often 
with blue eyes. They wore their hair plaited with ribbons and 
twined round the head like a coronet; I was amazed to see 
such luxuriant hair, but was told that it was probably mixed 
with their mothers’ and grandmothers’ hair. 

I think Leighton’s idea that the Greeks were originally fair 
was correct, for I saw several fair-haired women. My maid 
Marguerite had the most lovely golden hair and blue eyes, she 
was tall and statuesque; her sister Euterpe was no less hand- 
some, but dark. Euterpe remained with me for several years 
and accompanied me to England. 

Towards the end of April it became unpleasantly warm, and 
with regret I gave orders to pack. 

Again the uncertainty of the steamer’s arrival was a source 
of great annoyance, as it was to the bride and bridegroom. 
We gave up the key of the house and drove to the harbor; no 
boat! Mr. F kindly asked us to his house, and I ,gladly ac- 
quiesced, leaving a man to watch; four o’clock, five o’clock, at 
last seven o'clock came. ‘It won't come now,” said the sailors; 
accordingly beds were improvised and the children were put 
to sleep, and I sat down to dinner with my hospitable friends. 
Hardly had we begun when a man rushed in breathless: ‘‘ Quick! 
The steamer is in sight; it will be here in a quarter of an hour.” 
The sleepy children were dragged out of bed and dressed, and 
we rowed off to the steamer; as we were on the way I asked the 
boatmen, “ What is the name of the boat.” “The Garibaldi.” 
“ Then,” said I, “it cannot be the Austrian Lloyd’s?” “Oh, yes 





it is! It comes every week; we know it well”; so I was silent. 
We went on board, the children were again put to bed, and I was 
sitting chatting with the F——’s when Dada came up: “ Madam, 


the sailor says this boat is going to’ Naples; there is the 
Austrian boat now entering the harbor*’’; on inquiring I found 
she was right. We bundled off again into the open boat, the 
children roaring lustily at this second interruption of their 
night’s rest. It was pitch dark and impossible to see the boat. 
Mr. F took one of the children in his arms, and as he 
jumped I heard a splash and a voice near me said “ E dentro.” 
I thought, of course, he or the child had fallen; luckily it was 
only a rope. We all scrambled on board just in time, as they 
had steam up, and in a few minutes we had said adieu to Corfu. 
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THE REVOLT FROM CALVINISM IN NEW ENG- 
LAND. 


BY REV. ARTHUR M. CLARK, C.S.P. 
of ALVINISM was stamped, or perhaps branded, in 
: large letters on every “ Profession of Faith” in 
the Congregational churches of New England at 
the end of the last century. It is related of an 
old lady of this school that she said to the min- 
ister when he came to make his pastoral call: “Total depravity 
is a saving doctrine if one can only live up to it.”. And the 
writer remembers well how, in his great distress at coming for 
the first time against Calvinism, he was told, “ Predestination is 
true, but it is a mystery to be believed like the Trinity.” 
This in 1866. The terrible doctrine that “God died only for the 
elect and for those whom he had predestined to eternal life 
without any will of their own,” had to be subscribed to by all 
who became “church members” in those days, and is, I believe, 
the case in some places still. 

But when during the Revolutionary days M. Voltaire, - Paine 
and Jefferson, and others were, by the means of the advocate 
who has no cause, viz., ridicule, endeavoring to bring into con- 
tempt the Christian religion, they found a fair field in New 
England. This attack was not able at first to destroy religious 
sentiment to any great extent. Religion was so grounded by 
centuries of devotion in England into the character of the New 
England people that it could not be quickly eradicated. The 
first effect was the fall of Calvinism. A certain man of the period 
of 1800-1820, near Boston, was approached by a Calvinistic deacon. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the deacon, ‘ how much will you subscribe 
to send a missionary to the negroes in Africa?” 

“Not a cent.” 

“ But why not? Is it not a good work?” 

“Yes, it may be; but,” and here he cocked his eye with a 
comical leer at the deacon, “if God died to save the elect only, 
and there is a certain number of them, then the less people 
in the world there are who know of his death the greater 
chance for you and me'‘to be among that. number. No, sir; I 
do not see how youn, being a Calvinist, can wish to diminish your 
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chances of salvation by giving any of them away to African 
negroes, Calvinism and missions seem to me incompatible.” 

Religion was not to be suddenly eliminated from the people 
of New England. In their heart of hearts these poor descend- 
ants of the Sts. Thomas a Beckets, Edwards, Etheldredas, Wini- 
freds, Edmunds, Stephens, Oswalds, Osmunds, and hundreds of 
other English saints, had a.love of God and the belief in a 
future world too deep to be pumped dry by ridicule. Too 
many of them had been consoled by the Bible to give it up 
without a murmur; multitudes had found too much enjoyment 
in the two Sabbath meetings and the Thursday afternoon 
prayer-meeting to cease their attendance at these feasts of re- 
ligious devotion. They had found it to fill a craving which 
human nature had rooted deeply within itself, and when nothing 
but the bare bones of infidelity stared them in the face, they 
preferred any form of Christianity rather than that; and so, in- 
stead of ceasing to worship God, they set up new altars to a 
new God, very different from the God of Calvin. In other 
words, when the schism came it took not the form of irreligion 
except among a few; but it did adopt new creeds. It swung 
from extreme to extreme—from Calvinism to Universalism, and 
from the belief in the unseen and mysterious to the rationalism 
of Parker and Channing. 

Great were the discussions and heart-burnings among the 
divines of those days, and the odium theologicum which thence 
took its rise continues to be as bitter as ever after one hundred 
years are past. 

Ministers were tried for heresy by the conferences, and in 
almost every town there was a split in the community, and a 
new church was the order of the day. These old Bible readers 
met on winter evenings at the cross-roads where the “store” 
stood, and, seated in chairs, on kegs and counters, about the 
great stove, loaded with hickory or maple logs, discussed reli- 
gion and politics with equal facility and infinite zest and wit. 
Back and forth flew the arguments, from Scripture and reason, 
and from the authorities whom they had read, found in Ed- 
wards or Baxter. Wit, repartee, sarcasm, all had their place, 
and perhaps counted for more among the rank and file of men 
than any argument. 

Chief among them was an old man respected by all. Well 
does the writer remember him, his hair white with eighty win- 
ters’ frosts, the light of the whale-oil lamps gleaming from the 
polished surface of the brass buttons on his old blue camlet 
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swallow-tailed coat, his knee-breeches with their silver buckles, 
and his long, gray knitted hose encased at the feet with the 
stout, well-fitting,; low-cut shoes and great silver buckles. All 
this gave him the air of what he pretended: to be—the oracle 
of Buckminster’s store. 

Then the “store” itself was interesting, with its “W. I, 
Goods,” the “dry-goods counter,” the produce department, 
which was ever an object of interest to old and young. Here 
the thrifty house-wife bartered her eggs, her butter, her straw, 
cheese, and cider, for calico, raisins, citron, spices, and tin-ware or 
china. Here she purchased the few knickknacks that were of 
convenience to her in her domestic life. In this great barn of a 
store her cadaverous spouse received the tobacco and Medford 
rum which the young man who was clerk and lived “ up-stairs,” 
and was “fitting for college,” gave him in exchange for the 
juicy hams and fat sides of salt pork which once had graced 
the bodies of his stertorous breathing swine. 

It may be, I think, truly said that the opinion of the men 
who met in these stores to discuss religion had as much, if not 
more, influence on men’s minds, to turn them away from Calvin- 
ism and with it the remnant of Ancient Catholic Truths, than 
all the eloquent sermons which were preached weekly by the 
ministers of the new school. 

Three great doctrines which the New-Englanders had held 
were here fiercely attacked. I mean great as they would 
speak of them. They held the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
and Predestination with all its attendant sprites of doctrine. 
These were all attacked and defended with equal acrimony on 
both sides, and perhaps with an equal amount cf logic also. 
The result was that some gave up all three and became Uni- 
tarians, others gave up Predestination and became Universalists, 
while many remained firm and steady to the end of their days. 

So long as the people held to the Trinity and the Divinity 
of Christ, and lived up to the teachings of Him whom they 
held to be divine, so long did they remain good and faithful to 
their little inheritance of Catholic truth. Calvinism was more 
of a theoretical thing with them, and few followed it out practi- 
cally. In later days, where it has remained in the “ Profession 
of Faith,” church members have been received without sub- 
scribing to it. 

But besides Rationalism there came in two other great 
influences which helped to destroy the little faith they had. 
These are, and I must beg my reader’s pardon for mentioning 
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them in the same sentence, Spiritualism or superstition and the 
Roman Catholic religion. As to the former, it has appealed to 
every class of New-Englander, and that land is now the favored 
home of those curious people who have set up a religion of 
their own. 

Besides those who profess Spiritualism as a religious belief, 
there are thousands of others who belong to the various non- 
Catholic bodies, and who practise the same superstitions that 
Spiritualists teach. There is not a town of any considerable 
size, where the descendants of the New-Englanders dwell, which 
has not its medium or clairvoyant, who gains a good living off 
the credulity of the superstitious. This practice of consulting 
the dead and following the advice given by the ntediums has 
been the commonest cause, and the most fruitful one, in bring- 
ing men to forget the Catholic teachings, especially in respect of 
the moral law, which were implanted in New England by the 
early settlers and held intact for over two centuries. 

Whatever one may believe about the spirits whom they con- 
sult ; whether they are really spirits or only the imaginations of 
some person with a mild form of hallucination, the fact of the 
matter is that this superstition has been and continues to be a 
means of drawing away from amy definite teaching in matters of 
faith or morals. And it has left them with nothing to hold 
on to but a slender thread binding them to a world of folly, 
and, if what they say be true, to a land of spirits indeed, but 
of spirits each one of whom must be little less than an idiot. 

The wave of unbelief which was rolling over Europe in the- 
eighteenth century spread across the ocean to the shores of 
New England, and although its effects were not at once ap- 
parent, it prepared men’s minds to receive the full tide of 
Rationalism which came in in the second quarter of this now fast 
closing and eventful nineteenth century. 

The majority of men still believed in the goodness and 
mercy of God in Spite of the “ Profession of Faith” and the 
“ Doctrinal Sermons” on predestination and election which 
were hurled at the heads of the hearers on Sunday mornings 
from the old plush pulpits in the little white meeting-houses 
which rose on the hill-tops of those beautiful New-England towns 
of ninety years gone by. It is a doctrine so consonant with rea- 
son, and all the best instincts of mankind, that something more 
than the ¢pse dixit of a Calvin, or even a “ Profession of Faith,” 
was needed to impress it indelibly on the heart. Doubt had 
come in with the scoffings of Tom Paine, the laughter of Vol- 
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taire, and the caustic writings of Jefferson, and the demon of 
doubt, when once it gains an entrance to the human mind, can 
be with great difficulty ejected. And so it happened easily 
that when Calvinism was attacked, those who spurned it had 
many sympathizers. And besides attacking Calvinism, the 
Trinity and the Divinity of Christ and His Redemption were 
the targets for the missiles that were hurled weekly from the 
pulpits of the men of the school of “Free Thought.” The war 
of the Revolution brought not a few French to the colonies, and 
with them came the new ideas which upset the staid and steady 
old notions which your New-Englander had inherited. Then 
there began to flow a steady stream of men and women towards 
France, where, with the unbelieving and careless people among 
whom they were thrown, they made common cause of infidelity. 

The great crash came not at once; it was rather a decay 
than a crash. As one has seen a great tree decay and fall to 
pieces in a few years until scarcely a trace remains except the 
rotting stump, so did the New England faith in the unseen and 
in God gradually disappear, until to-day its effect on the life 
of the people is as little as once it was great. 

Under the name of Unitarians, the Rationalists have done 
as much if not more than any other of these various shades of 
religious opinion to shatter all belief among many. Under the 
sway of its two great lights, Parker and Channing, and with 
the aid of the rationalistic teachings of the faculty of Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass., it has exercised a potent in- 
fluence which has been the more disastrous to religious belief as 
it has been subtle. And again, as distances became shortened with 
the advent of the railroad and the steamboat, communication 
of ideas became easier and they spread faster than at an earlier 
period. The daily and weekly papers and the monthly maga- 
zines have been not the least potent of all the powerful 
engines to spread error and truth, especially the latter. Editors 
easily fell into the trap that the human reason was sufficient, 
and that money was the end and object of all’ men’s aims, and 
did not hesitate to teach it constantly in their journals. So 
gradually died the ancient faith and left men Deists, with no 
Christ, no certainty for a future life, and, worse than all, with 
a hard, stolid indifference to all forms of’ religion. The doc- 
trine, as it is now stated, which has become impressed upon the 
minds of these people is one of intense liberality: namely, “ It 
makes no difference what a man believes, provided he does what 
is right’”’; or “One religion is just as good as another, provided 
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aman acts squarely with his neighbor.” Such may be said to 
be the result which Rationalism has produced. Can it be ours 
to lead these people back to the little faith they had, and finally 
to the whole faith that their forefathers had? 

Perhaps the Roman Catholic religion by its presence has 
done as much to do away with the little faith these people had 
as either of the other two influences which I have mentioned. 
This influence has, however, been exercised in a way so indirect 
that it is not easy all at once to see it. So long as these 
poor people were not acquainted with the truth as we have 
it, and as the church did not stand as “a city set upon a hill 
which cannot be hid,” so long their ignorance was excusable. 
But when the church became known under the ministrations 
of men like Bishop Cheverus and Archbishop Carroll, and the 
people by law allowed it to exist, then logically they ceased to 
protest and should have joined it. The church stood forth as her 
own witness to them, its doctrines were no longer unknown at 
least to thinking men, and yet they came not within her pale. 
One of them a few decades dead, in reply to the question 
“Why do you not believe the Divinity of Christ?” replied, 
“‘ Because the whole system of Roman Catholicism would fol- 
low.” Another not less famous remarked to some one when he 
came to him, announcing this discovery of truth in the Catholic 
Church, “‘ What, have you just found that out? I have known 
that for forty years”; and yet he never became a Catholic. To 
them the church came and, like the Israelites of old, camped in 
the midst of them, erstwhile her enemies. She accredited her- 
self to them as if she would say: “Here I am, the Ancient 
Church, whence you have all that you possess that is best. I 
am the Mother of the Sacraments that fill all the wants of hu- 
man nature. Iam the Mistress of Truth which satisfies all 
the needs of the intellect. I am the Guardian of the Command- 
ments and the Interpreter thereof. Under my guidance, teach- 
ing, and nursing you can never go wrong. Whatsoever you 
have held heretofore of truth you had learned from me by the 
tradition of your fathers. Now I am come among you, and if 
you will hear my voice, well; but if you will not hearken unto 
me, it shall come to pass that you will live and die without even 
the little faith which you and your fathers inherited from me 
and have kept for three hundred years.” 

Is it not true, then, that these people by rejecting the faith 
of the church which they admitted together with all forms of 
belief to toleration, have thereby lost the little that they had? 
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For by admitting the Roman Catholic religion to exist on an 
equality with their own, and by allowing that it could be prac- 
tised without any persecution of its members, they have denied 
the very cardinal principle on which they were founded. By 
this act they have accused the Cranmers, Latimers, Ridleys, 
and others of being mistaken utterly and altogether. Logically 
every one of them should have become a Roman Catholic as 
soon as he favored toleration. 
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But though the toleration was upon the statute-book, oppo- ‘ 


sition did not die out. It rather increased, and we have to 
thank the rationalistic gentlemen of the land that it was finally 
quelled. It reached its height on that awful night when in the 
City of Charlestown, Mass., a house full of weak and defence- 
less women and young children was attacked by a furious mob 
urged on by the ministers of that commonwealth. 

Nothing but the most intense bigotry or ignorance inspired 
the demons in human form who led the attack that night. It 
is a crime that has called for redress from that day to this, and 
for which the commonwealth of Massachusetts must be held 
responsible. 

Perhaps when the day comes that justice will be done in 
the matter one obstacle to the conversion of these people will 
be removed. 

Up to the present day there has been no great advance of 
the descendants of the old New-Englanders toward the Catho- 
lic religion, except by the most roundabout route. They have 
turned their backs upon it and.traversed the world of religions 
in search of truth. Some have come back to the starting-point 
and found the old church in the same place, and have entered 
it at last in their old age. The majority have found their 
rest (?) in every camp and sort of ism, from the extreme of 
Ritualism to the other extreme of Unitarianism, and not a 
few have invented isms of their own. They have remained pro- 
foundly indifferent to the claims of the church, and a spirit 
of liberality has pervaded the society in which they moved. 
There have been converts to the church, but their action has 
never been the signal for many to follow them. 

Here they are, then, from Maine to California, from Minne- 
sota to the Gulf, without anything more to hold them than 
a “ First cause that makes for righteousness.”” They are strug- 
gling for something more definite. Let it be ours to show 
them the truth in religious matters as plainly as they can show 
it to others in matters secular or scientific. 
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is difficult to restrain one’s enthusiasm when 
called upon to describe the new edition of the 
Jesuit Relations, under the direction.of Mr. Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites, three volumes of which have 
already appeared. Aside from the almost ines- 
timable value of the Re/ations in themselves, this edition is of a 
character to delight every lover of books. Sixty volumes are 
announced, appearing henceforth at monthly intervals. In all, 
only 750 numbered sets are to be printed, after which, volume 
by volume, the types are distributed. The price of each set 
is $210. Under the circumstances this is moderate, for not 
only are the mechanical details in keeping with the most 
advanced luxury of modern book-making, but the pains ex- 
pended to secure accuracy of text, thoroughness of presenta- 
tion, and precision of annotation are so plainly evident in the 
volumes before us that we scarcely need to be assured by the 
publishers that every transcription has been checked verbatim 
three several times; proofs have been read, whenever possible, 
from the originals, special punches have been manufactured to 
imitate typographical peculiarities, and the photographic pro- 
cess on the one hand supplements the most tedious investiga- 
tions of learned specialists on the other. 

At a time when multiplicity of editions de luxe is becom- 
ing a reproach to American democracy, it is a relief to find 
the utmost resources of art lavished upon material so entire- 
ly worthy of distinguished treatment. The /esuzt Relations 
were first published in 1632, and from that date annually until 
1673, under the editorship of the provincial, at the press of 
Sébastien Cramoisy, Paris. They were discontinued owing to 
the opposition of Frontenac, whose financial policy, which had 
at first been subserved by the missionaries, was now being 
threatened by their attempts to make agriculturists of the fur- 
hunting savages. So great, however, had been the popularity, 
especially in court circles, of these thrilling recitals from the 
depths of the mysterious New World, that forthcoming narra- 
tives found occasional publishers at Paris, Lyons, and in several 
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Italian cities, while the provincial placed many in. a ‘series 
devoted to the intimate correspondence of the society. 
Nevertheless more than a century and a half .elapsed before 
general literary. appreciation of. the. Relations was : aroused by 
Dr. E. B. O’Callaghan, editor of the Documentary History of 
New York, who pointed out their great worth as_ historical 
He was soon followed in his studies by Dr. John 
Gilmary Shea and Father Felix Martin, S.J. Collectors, sud- 
denly become eager, found Cramoztsys exceedingly rare. . Park- 
man, writing in 1867, said no complete collection existed. in 
The Lenox Library, however, thanks to the ener- 
getic activity of its founder, to-day contains the entire set, and 


sources. 


America. 


is rich in kindred literature. 


The Canadian government re- 


printed the Cramoisys (Quebec, 1858) in three stout octavos, 


which are now also rare. 


Shea’s. Cramoisy Series (1857-1866) 


numbered twenty-five small volumes, limited to one hundred 
copies of each, and contained materials subsequent to the dis- 
continuance of the original Cramotsy Series, together with re- 
prints of some. particularly rare. numbers of that, series. Dr. 
O’Callaghan added seven volumes of:similar matter, also new, 


in an edition limited to . twenty-five. copies. 


As 


if chance 


favored the bibliophile ¢éxclusiveness to which these limited 
editions purveyed, fire destroyed a large part of Le /ournal 
des Jésuites, published in, 1871 from: original manuscripts in the 
seminary at Quebec, and constituting an indispensable comple- 


ment to the Relations. 


Father Martin’s researches bore fruit in 


his edition. of Relations Inédites de la Nouvelle-France, 1672-79, 


published at Paris in 1861, in two volumes. 


Father Carayon, 


S.J., added the Premitre Mission des Jésuites au Canada, Paris, 
1864. All the contents of the works above named are fully set 
forth in the present edition, together with many Letters and 
Relations which were printed privately and have been collected 
by Father Martin; Father Arthur E. Jones, S.J., Archivist of 
St. Mary’s College, Montreal; Mr. James Lenox, and others. 


Moreover, 


a 


number of — hitherto 


unpublished manuscripts, 


especially from St. Mary’s College, fill out this most complete 


of all collections. 


Nearly 9,000 pages octavo of text are re- 


produced, with as many more of translation, yet the whole is 
only selective from the remains of the vast literary attivity 


which persevered during the mission period. 


The wealth of this heritage was generously acknowledged by 
Parkman and Bancroft; Sparks patronized it, and in.the course 


of time historical writers have come to rely upon it—to quote 
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Field’s Indian Bibliography—as ‘the source from which almost 
all the historic material of New York and Canada, during the 
first century and a half, is to be drawn.” Now for the first time 
translated into English, the number of those who profit by its 
treasures must be largely increased. 

Mr. Thwaites, the editor, is, according to Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, “one of a band of Western historians who, during 
the last decade, have opened an entirely new field of historical 
study. He is a trained student and scholar, and an ideal edi- 
tor for such a work.” He is secretary of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, and has edited the society’s Collections and 
Withers’s Chronicles of Border Warfare. Heis the author of The 
Colonies, 1492-1750; Historic Waterways—by which, perhaps, he 
is best known—and Zhe Story of Wisconsin. An inconsiderable 
slip, now and then, in his phraseology relating to the church, 
shows him not to be a Catholic, yet not only is his treatment 
of his present theme characterized by the scrupulous impartial- 
ity of scholarship, but he is also plainly alive to the nature of 
the august testimony borne by the glorious martyrs and con- 
fessors of the time to that Faith which is alone capable of 
inspiring such heavenly ambitions and of sustaining such 
heroic fortitude. In one paragraph of the Introduction he says: 
“The story of the hardships and sufferings of the devoted 
[Huron] missionaries, as told by Rochemonteix, Shea, and 
Parkman, and with rare modesty recorded in the documents of 
this series, is one of the most thrilling in the annals of human- 
ity. No men have, in the exercise of their faith, performed 
hardier deecs.” His description of the Relations themselves is 
indeed stirring : 

“The authors of the journals which formed the basis of the 
Relations were for the most part men of trained intellect, acute 
observers, and practised in the art of keeping records of their 
experiences. They had left the most highly civilized country 
of their times to plunge at once into the heart of the American 
wilderness and attempt to win to the: Christian faith the fierc- 
est savages known to history. To gain these savages it was at 
first necessary to know them intimately. These first students 
were not only amply fitted for their undertaking, but none 
have since had better opportunity for its prosecution. Their 
annals are, for historian, geographer, and ethnologist, among 
our first and best authorities. 

“Many of the Relations were written in Indian camps 
amid a chaos of distractions. Insects innumerable tormented 
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the journalists; they were immersed in scenes of squalor and 
degradation, overcome by fatigue and lack of proper sustenance, 
often suffering from wounds and disease, maltreated in a hun- 
dred ways by hosts who, at times, might more properly be 
called jailers; and not seldom had savage superstition risen to 
such a height that to be seen making a memorandum was 
certain to arouse the ferocious enmity of the band. It is not 
surprising that the composition is sometimes crude; the wonder 
is that they could be written at all. Nearly always the style 
is simple and direct. Never does the narrator descend to self- 
glorification, or dwell unnecessarily upon the details of his con- 
tinual martyrdom; he never complains of his lot; but sets 
forth his experience in phrases the most matter-of-fact. His 
meaning is seldom obscure. We gain from his pages a vivid 
picture of life in the primeval forest, as he lived it: we seem 
to see him upon his long canoe journeys, squatted amidst his 
dusky fellows, working his passage at the paddles, and carrying 
cargoes upon the portage trail; we see him the butt and scorn 
of the savage camp, sometimes deserted in the heart of the 
wilderness, and obliged to wait for another flotilla or to make 
his way alone as best he can. Arrived at last at his journey’s 
end, we often find him vainly seeking for shelter in the squalid 
huts of the natives, with every man’s hand against him, but 
his own heart open to them all. We find him, even when at 
last domiciled in some far-away village, working against hope 
to save the unbaptized and the unrepentant; we seem to see 
the rising storm of opposition, invoked by native medicine- 
men—who to his seventeenth-century imagination seer devils 
indeed—and at last the bursting climax of superstitious frenzy 
which sweeps him and his before it. Not only do these de- 
voted missionaries—the world has never, in any field, witnessed 
greater personal heroism than theirs—live and breathe before 
us in the Relations ; but we have in them our first competent 
account of the Red Indian, at a time when relatively uncon- 
taminated by contact with Europeans. We seem, in the Re/a- 
tions, to know this crafty savage, to measure him intellectually 
as well as physically, his inmost thoughts.as well as open 
speech. The fathers did not understand him, from an ethno- 
logical point of view, as well as he is to-day understood; 
their minds were tinctured with the scientific fallacies of their 
time. But with what is known to-day, the photographic re- 
ports in the Relations help the student to an accurate picture 
of the untamed aborigine, and much that mystified the fathers 
VOL, LXIV.—52 
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is now by aid of their careful journals easily susceptible of 
explanation. Few periods of history are so well illuminated as 
the French régime in North America. This we owe in large 
measure to the existence of the Jesuit Re/ations.” 

In transcription and translation Mr. Thwaites has been 
assisted by a staff of five competent linguists, and in the col- 
lation of matter by the librarians of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
and Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal, Paris; of the Lenox and Astor 
Libraries, New York; of the libraries of Harvard College and 
McGill University ; of the Parliament Library, Ottawa, and of 
the Jesuit colleges at Montreal, New York City, Georgetown, 
Woodstock, Fordham, and in the Netherlands. Numerous 
American antiquaries have rendered generous aid. To diligent 
commercial enterprise, therefore, which has spared neither labor 
nor expense, has been added the enthusiasm of many who 
worked for love. 

Adverse criticism of the result is almost out of question. 
Indeed, it appears that the only serious drawback is the price 
of the series, or, rather, the quite reprehensible feature of lim- 
iting the edition, which encourages a sort of literary selfishness 
that is altogether inexcusable. In a spirit of minor criticism 
mention could well be made of a certain over-scrupulousness 
in translation which sometimes gives at least awkward English, 
if it does not positively mislead. (C/ vol. ii. p. 47, “ Mes con- 
jurez,” rendered “ M/y conspirators”; p. 55, “‘ce benign Sauveur 
du monde ”—“ ¢his benign Saviour,” etc.) Awkwardness, to be 
frank, is a failing from which Mr. Thwaites himself is not wholly 
free; for example, the contraposition of ‘ mobility”’ and “ no- 
madic,” vol. i. p. 22: “The intelligence and mobility of the 
Hurons rendered prospects more promising than with the rude 
and nomadic Algonkins.” Or, p. 24, ‘They looked and listened 
with awe at the Mass.” It is also to be regretted that a 
work upon which so much care has been bestowed should not 
be quite perfect typographically. In a cursory perusal of the 
Introduction one’s eye is met by the misplaced parenthesis, p. 
24; the spelling “ Raymbault,” p. 24, and “ Raimbault,” p. 32; 
“skillful,” p. 33; “carefuly,” p. 41. 

The series falls into seven parts, corresponding to the seven 
great Jesuit missions: (1) Among the Abenakis, (2) the Montaig- 
nais, (3) at Quebec and Montreal, (4) among the Hurons, (5) the 
Iroquois, (6) the Ottawas, and (7) in Louisiana. Volumes i. and 
ii. are devoted to Acadia (1610-1614), where the Abenakis pre- 
dominated. They contain two pamphlets by Marc Lescarbot, 
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Parliamentary Advocate, and a Letter Missive of M. Bertrand, 
both of whom were opposed to the Jesuits at Port Royal. 
Their statements afford, as Mr. Thwaites rightly says, a dramatic 
background to the more virile compositions of the missionaries. 
These consist of five letters by Pierre Biard, two dissertations 
by Joseph Jouvency, one letter by Ennemond Massé, and one 
“ Relatio Rerum Gestarum,” to whose authorship no aame is as- 
signed. Each volume deserves more extended notice than 
space now permits, and it is the purpose of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD to discharge that duty towards subsequent volumes as 
opportunity offers. 

The value of the /esuzt Relations is indeed inestimable, since 
they recount the deeds of those black-robed heroes who, bap- 
tizing the virgin soil of our country with their life-blood, have 
beyond doubt established upon its future a lien which is en- 
grossed in the Book of Life. 








THE FIREFLY. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


FIREFLY flits across the heavy night, 
The darkness trembles in the living light: 
The startled clod beholds the little blaze 
And cries aloud in wondering amaze : 
“ This is our marvel none has seen before— 
The Light has conquered, Darkness is no more!” 
O foolish clod !—a stir, the north-wind’s breath— 
The firefly dies a passing firefly’s death, 
And, as he sheds his fleeting, midnight ray, 
The nightless Sun rejoices in his day! 
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THE ETHICS OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


HE complexities of a high civilization awaken 

duties and responsibilities unknown to a simpler 

form of living. A religious mind, with its im- 

plicit reliance on an overruling Providence, is 

very apt to leave the future to what may hap- 

pen, and believing that all things work together unto good, take 

no care of the morrow or its entailed obligations. It belongs 

to a simple mind and a simpler mode of life to be content 

for the day both with the good and the evil thereof. Their 

sufficiency prevents the formation of that state of mind that 

borrows trouble for the future. But as we advance in thought- 

fulness and consider the contingencies that the future may 

have, it is deemed a part of prudence to thrust forward our 

arm into the dark unknown and feel for and hold on to what 
we may grasp. 

If we have responsibilities for the past, we may have antici- 
pated duties towards the future. Because the acts of to-day 
entail responsibilities in the future, there is created an ethical 
relationship which cannot be ignored. Life insurance is the 
modern method of fulfilling the duties that belong to that 
which is to be. The ethical side alone concerns us. 


THE WONDERFUL GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


The rapid growth and the present enormous importance of 
the various forms of insurance are among the striking phenome- 
na that characterize our modern industrial system, and a study 
of the development of this business and a consideration of the 
ethical functions which it discharges in the social economy 
afford an admirable illustration of the advance the human 
mind has made in the full comprehension of the whole round 


of obligations. 

To the man of business the utility of an institution is the 
sufficient reason for its existence. He is accustomed to deal 
only with the useful features of his business, and seeing, as he 
does, that these things could not exist if they were not found 
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useful, he is apt to think that they came into.existence for no 
other reason than that they were found useful: The student 
of social philosophy, however, sees at the basis of every form 
of co-operation and at every stage in the development of in- 
dustry a confidence and trust among men which alone make 
such development possible. The economic development of 
society is not primarily based on utility. Confidence and trust 
among men are conditions which must exist before any use- 
ful inter-relation or mutual exchange and co-operation can have 
permanence. 


SHARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


The utility of insurance consists in this: that many persons 
unite in sharing a risk to which all are exposed in common. 
A loss which would be overwhelming to an individual is found 
to be but trifling when shared by many. Statistics may show 
that a certain annual loss by fire has occurred in a particular 
locality for a long series of years. There is a probability that 
this loss will continue. No man, of course, expects that his own 
house will be destroyed, but he has a reasonable fear that it 
may be. It is, therefore, better for him to unite with many of 
his neighbors in the agreement that he will pay his quota in 
case the loss happens to any of them; they agreeing to pay 
for his loss in case misfortune happen to him. Insurance, 
then, is a form of “sharing one another’s burdens”; hence 
the very large moral side it has apart from any business con- 
sideration. The liability to loss, or the element of risk, is inher- 
ent in every human undertaking, and the success of a man’s 
projects is always liable to be defeated by circumstances over 
which he has no control, and by contingencies which he can- 
not foresee. The various forms of insurance unite many per- 
sons in sharing specific forms of risk. Such forms of co-opera- 
tion give a person an added security and confidence in his 
undertakings, for nothing exerts so depressing an influence on 
one’s activity as the continual dread of failure. It is the prac- 
tice of every prudent man to diminish his risks wherever it is 
possible. When a misfortune does happen to a man, then his 
loss is diffused among many instead of being concentrated on 
one. It is extensive, not intensive. 

The principle at the basis of this business is deserving of 
careful study by those who are interested in the promotion of 
social welfare. The principle is capable of many beneficial 
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extensions. Any intelligent consideration of the problems of 
old-age pensions and compulsory insurance must be based on 
a correct understanding of the true theory of life insurance. 
The fate of all such measures will be decided by the actual 
experience accumulated in life insurance companies.* 


INTERESTING FACTS OF HISTORY. 

A study of the growth of life insurance would be interest- 
ing from many points of view. We can here give only a: mere 
outline. Our knowledge of the economic institutions existing 
in past ages is not as complete as could be desired. It is not 
probable, however, that life insurance existed before our times. 
Ulpian, the Roman jurist, computed a table to ascertain the 
value of life-rents in estates. The medieval guild had some 
benefit features which might be thought to have some things 
in common with modern life insurance. In England during the 
sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries there 
were many plans of insurance inaugurated and many annuity 
schemes also put forth, but all these enterprises were mainly 
speculative, and they failed because they were founded on in- 
sufficient data and were started on an erroneous basis. The 
history of modern life insurance may be said to begin with 
the formation of a company for the “ Assurance of Life and 
Survivorship” in London, in the year 1762. This company 
was the first that had the essential features of modern life 
insurance. From this time on attention was paid to the theory 
of probabilities and to tables of mortality, which respectively 
form the mathematical and statistical bases of this important 
business. The great development of life insurance, however, 
belongs to the present century. An English writer says that 
from 1706 to 1800 eight life insurance offices were founded in 
England; from 1801 to 1825 twenty-four were founded; and 
from 1825 to 1842 upwards of fifty-three.+ 

GREAT GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

But life insurance has attained relatively greater importance 
in the United States than in any other country. This is, no 
doubt, largely due to the spirit of enterprise which character- 

* The problem of old-age pensions is much discussed in England, and those who wish to 
pursue the subject might read the works of Charles Booth. On compulsory insurance in 
Germany, see Palgrave’s Economic Dictionary, sub verbo ‘* Insurance.” 


+ Theory and Practice of Life Insurance, J. H. Van Amringe, p. 49. 
} See Lewis Pocock on Life Assurance, p. 96. 
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izes our people. In no country, moreover, is the business on a 
sounder or more conservative basis. There were some attempts 
made in the early years of the century to start life insurance 
companies; but life insurance was not popular in those days, it 
being regarded by many, as the quaint remark of a writer of 
the period puts it, as “ wicked to insure their lives, or to travel 
in steamboats against wind and tide.” The three largest com- 
panies at present doing business began in 1841, 1843, and 1859. 
The remarkable development in the business began after the 
Civil War, and it has grown with an unexampled progress. 
The great conservative life insurance companies stood the shock 
of the financial] convulsions of 1873 and 1893 better than other 
financial institutions, and the words of the famous mathemati- 
cian, De Morgan, still remain true: “There is nothing in the 
commercial world which approaches, even remotely, the security 
of a well-established life-office.” The three large companies re- 
ceive annually in premiums and other income about $100,000,000, 
their assets aggregate about $600,000,000, and they have 
outstanding assurance to the amount of about $2,400,000,000. 
The natural presumption arising from a study of the develop- 
ment of such an enterprise is that to have maintained its place 
in the great field of competition it must have subserved a pur- 
pose of great benefit to society. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


The theory of life insurance in reality is based on a few 
principles easily comprehended, and the problems it involves 
are as accurately solved as mathematical analysis will allow. 
To the unthinking a business of this kind might appear much 
the same as other forms of business, but in no enterprise is 
there such a basis of certainty, and the entire modern insur- 
ance business is based on the calculations of the mathemati- 
cian or the actuary. The merchant is obliged to conduct his 
business by a method of shrewd guessing, and many variables 
must enter into his calculations. The only important variable 
that must be taken into account in life insurance is the average 
rate of interest on capital, and the variations in this rate are of 
importance only in long periods.* There are many companies 
that spring up, and benefit associations that enjoy a brief pros- 
perity by promising “something for nothing”; but such enter- 


* Of course the daily fluctuations in the rate of interest are very great, but the average 
rate for one year will not vary much from the average rate for the next year. 
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prises come to naught because they ignore the perfectly well 
ascertained laws according to which any life insurance must be 
conducted if it hopes to meet with success. The insurance 
company calculates the probability of a man’s death, basing its 
calculations on statistical data. In consideration of the receipt 
of an annual sum paid by the insured, the company agrees to 
pay a definite sum at the end of a stated term of years, or at 
his death if it occurs before that period expires. He thus is 
accumulating an investment, and at the same time providing 
against loss in the event of his death occurring before the end of 
his expectation of life. The business commends itself to con- 
servative men because it is regarded by them rather as a sound 
investment than as a speculative venture. 


EVERY MAN MORTGAGES THE FUTURE. 


Every man bases his future plans on a certain expectation 
of life. On the presumption that he will live a certain number 
of years he forms many projects and assumes responsibilities 
which he expects to be able to discharge. He contracts debts, 
forms business projects, marries and has a family, and takes on 
himself many duties which he expects to be able to fulfil. His 
expectation of life warrants him in assuming all these obliga- 
tions. Death, however, is a contingency which may step in at 
any moment and veto all his projects. In this event the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations which he has taken on himself will 
fail to be discharged unless he has made provision for their 
discharge by others. The prudent man when he assumes 
an obligation minimizes his risks, and where he believes he 
cannot fulfil a duty he tries to provide for its fulfilment in 
other ways. The ethical element of the matter is found in the 
question: How far is a man obliged to make provision for the 
discharge of his responsibilities when he becomes unable to dis- 
charge them through no fault of his own? A man is bound 
to provide for the bringing-up of his children, and in the event 
of his death this duty often devolves on the charity of society. 

Life insurance is a mode in which a man may make pro- 
vision for the discharge of his duties when he becomes unable 
to fulfil them. There seems to be no good ground for ques- 
tioning the proposition that a man should make such provision 
if it does not entail too great a present sacrifice. The ques- 
tion in life insurance, then, is merely a question of means: 
whether a man can provide for this contingency better in this 
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way than in another? Life insurance is a means of enabling a 
man to have his ‘work carried to completion; it enables him to 
safely enter upon projects, in the assurance that they will be 
carried to completion so far as material resources are necessary 
for that end. A man in ordinary circumstances need not com- 
mit his work to the charity of society, or expose his projects 
to the risk of failure, when he can_ provide that they shall be 
carried out as obligations of justice. The remarkable growth 
of life insurance among the people indicates that this matter is 
coming to be looked upon in some such light. What appears 
to be a question of pure profit and loss appears thus to have 
an ethical basis as well, and the -principle of life insurance is 
deserving of study by those who are interested in the practical 
aspects of social problems. 


A SHEET-ANCHOR INSPIRES CONFIDENCE. 


Life insurance to-day is not so much a guarantee against 
loss as it is an investment. Thus there are many forms of 
policies, and a life insurance company does a large trust busi- 
ness. It receives the premiums from the insured, which it in- 
vests at interest. At the end of the period it pays this invest- 
ment to the insured. Thus we find to-day that many profes- 
sional men do not wish to be hampered in their work by look- 
ing after the investment of their money, and prefer to invest 
in life insurance. The company then takes charge of the in- 
vestment of their money, and when their days of active service 
are over they have a form of security held in high esteem in 
the commercial world, and have not been burdened with the 
care and anxiety of looking after the investment. The differ- 
ence between an investment in a savings-bank and in an insur- 
ance policy is that, while the bank pays a slightly higher rate, 
the insurance company gives a guarantee against loss in event 
of death. 

There are two extremes that’ one should guard against: an 
extreme of thrift and an extreme of extravagance. If one puts 
away a stated sum each year for contingencies, he will then be 
in a position to realize the opportunities of the present to the 
extent of his capacity. These forms of investment are now in 
the reach of all who receive moderate incomes. True living 
consists in realizing one’s noblest capacities, and an extreme of 
thrift often makes life narrow and stunted, just as an extreme 
of extravagance leads to a waste of capacity. 
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FORESIGHT IN CREATING HOMES. 


We may in the future look for a great extension of the 
principle of insurance. Working-men are aware of its great 
importance, and are anxious for insurance suitable to their 
needs. Those engaged in hazardous occupations are excluded 
from regular insurance companies, but they have their unions 
with their provisions for sickness, accident, or death. Many 
large employers encourage, and even assist, their men in taking 
out insufance policies. The practices in vogue in such places 
as the Krupp establishment in Essen, or at the Familistére of 
Guise in France, are deserving of: careful study.* Another 
very excellent plan is that which has been organized for 
the purpose of promoting better housing of the people in large 
cities. The company sells a house to a man, for which he pays 
at first a reasonable cash installment ; the remainder he pays in 
monthly installments in the form of rent, which are so distri- 
buted and graded as to pay for the house in a period of years. 
The company also insures the buyer’s life, he paying the pre- 
mium in his monthly installments; and thus, in the event of 
his death, his family has a home free from encumbrance. 


NEED OF GOVERNMENTAL INSPECTION. 


There are forms of insurance which have appeared of late 
years that ought to be subject to the rigid supervision of the 
state and controlled by stringent laws. The poor and indus- 
trious are often the victims of the irresponsible. The insuring 
of infants is forbidden in some places, and the insuring of chil- 
dren is a practice that has many dangers. Many companies 
which do business of this kind are financially sound and able 
to discharge their obligations. But there is a systematic effort 
made to get people of small incomes to take insurance for 
small amounts when it is quite certain that after awhile they 
will allow their policies to lapse. In a company which does an 
ordinary life insurance business a policy cannot lapse after two 
or three annual premiums have been paid on it. A poor person, 
however, will keep up the insurance on a child for a few months, 
and then allow the policy to lapse. 

All this points to the necessity of strict government super- 
vision in a business in which not only individuals and corpora- 


*See an interesting account of the Familistére of Guise in THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
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tions but all society has much at stake. Life insurance has, 
indeed, become of such importance, and the utility of govern- 
mental supervision so obvious, that nearly every State in the 
Union has a special commissioner, or superintendent of insur- 
ance, whose duty it is to see that all laws relating to the various 
forms of insurance are complied with. All companies doing 
business in a State are obliged to make annual reports of their 
financial condition to him and to hold their records subject to 
his inspection. The companies are also required to maintain a 
reserve to meet their liabilities ; and if they fail to comply with 
the provisions of the law, they can be compelled by the State 
officer to discontinue business in that State. This governmental 
supervision, except in cases where it may be vexatious and 
without any obvious motive, works to the advantage of both 
parties—the insurers and the insured. It states conditions which 
all companies must comply with, and thus it raises the plane of 
competition. Again, it stands between the company and its pa- 
trons and protects the interests of the latter. A business of 
this kind, therefore, under reasonable public supervision is not 
so liable to suffer from abuses; and there is not much doubt 
that a great part of the extension of the life insurance business 
is due to the security given to the public by the careful public 
supervision it has always been under. 
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““THE AMBASSADOR OF CHRIST.’ * 


the Church is making in America to remark the 

considerable interest displayed by leading pre- 

lates in the present and future education of the 

clergy. The highest hill in the environment of 
the metropolitan city of the country is now surmounted . by 
a magnificent institution on which the major part of a million 
of dollars was thought too little to lavish in order to secure 
the best type of sacerdotal character. In the North-west the 
wisdom of an archbishop postpones the building of his cathe- 
dral for a generation and devotes his best energies to the 
creation of a zealous and enterprising priesthood. The same 
policy obtains on the Pacific slope. It is not without its deep 
significance that the best thought and choicest energy of the 
leaders of the hierarchy are busied with the formation of the 
priestly character; for not a little of the progress of the 
church in the generation to come depends on the kind of 
men who stand at the altar and fill the pulpits. 

Cardinal Gibbons has done his ‘share of this work by giving 
us a guide to sacerdotal perfection. The Ambassador of Christ 
is a manual of clerical life. It lays down the rules of con- 
duct and teaches the principles which inform and guide the 
priest from boyhood to death. For those who have in 
any measure mistaken the spirit of their vocation, the 
right corrections are offered; and _ especially for  aspi- 
rants to the sanctuary the perspective is corrected from 
oblique or sordid views to noble ones. The true ideals are 
here most attractively proposed, mistaken aims though hidden 
by self-love are uncovered, and right standards are established. 
True ambitions, high motives, noble aspirations are everywhere 
breathed into the reader’s soul. - 

Although differing widely in plan from Cardinal Manning’s 
Eternal Priesthood, the aim of this volume is the same. Here 
it is secured by teaching the same high principles, but with a 
more familiar treatment. Zhe Ambassador of Christ, especially 
in its opening chapters, is a hand-book of the spirit and practice 
of clerical training coincident with contemporary American 


* The Ambassador of Christ. By James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 
author of Zhe Faith of Our Fathers and Our Christian Heritage. Baltimore and New 
York: John Murphy & Co. 
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conditions—a native clergy, a fuller academical preparation, and 
the formative forces in our secular environment. The .age of 
church-building is on the wane among us, and the brick-and- 
mortar priest gives place to the Ambassador of Christ. His 
activity enlarges till it is coterminous with the entire popula- 
tion of the parish, Catholic and non-Catholic, rather than with 
those only who are “contributing families.” The present clergy 
already contains a very large class who dread church-building, 
and are thankful that their laborious and heroic predecessors 
have made it to a great extent unnecessary. This book will 
mightily aid in drawing to the first place what had seemingly 
and for a time been crowded back into the second place, the 
divine office of winning souls. . 
THE MAKING OF THE PEOPLE’S PRIEST. 

Another excellence of this work is that it is minute in its 
instructions about how to reach the people, to know them, to 
win them. The Cardinal is ever anxious to show the practical 
relation between the Ghristian sanctuary and the Christian 
home. He tells us how to become students of the people, of 
their lives and their life-problems, their temptations, their long- 
ings, their public affairs. This is of much value; it is a help to 
the making of the people’s priest. There are clergymen who 
fancy they can serve God by abstaining from the people. We 
know priests of “exemplary” lives, and whose sermons might 
be put into books, and whose demeanor is equally of bookish 
excellence, especially in the confessional ; and who yet do not so 
much as know that their pedple are rotting with drunkenness 
and with bad reading. They know books, but not men and 
women. There are “ ecclesiastics’? who seem to speak the lan- 
guage of the dead centuries, are well versed in history, but 
know nothing of the evils of the day; and are helpless to stop 
the common desecration of the Lord’s day among their people, 
and the scandalous prevalence of heathenish profanity. This 
book is a thorough-going corrective of all this; or if that be 
despaired of—as in a few cases we are compelled to admit it 
must be—it will better succeed as an antidote in the semi- 
naries and with the newer priesthood. Down among the 
people the Cardinal brings his sacerdotal reader; or better say, 
up to the level of men’s souls he brings the theoretical priest, 
raising him out of the dark well from the bottom of which he 
may have been viewing the stars at noonday. 

The fruit of such reading is not the churchman, whose 
ideal is mainly to keep out of the way of trouble, but the pas- 
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tor of souls trained and inspired with the practical purpose of 
keeping immortal souls out of everlasting trouble. The priest 
who reads this book’ and assimilates its teaching, will become 
a true priest and a true pastor of souls. The standards of the 
Gospel, the maxims of the saints, the lessons of experience, 
the warnings of failures—all are given in simple, pleasant, force- 
ful style, fitted to generate and perpetuate a habit of unflinching 
loyalty to Jesus Christ and his people, whether in the true fold 
or out of it. Love for the poor and the fallen breathes in 
every page. Love for the tabernacle and its enthroned occu- 


pant is everywhere taught. 


PLACE HIGH IDEALS. 


Low views—this is the blight of the priesthood. There is 
an estimate of clerical excellence which actually concentrates 
everything praiseworthy in the high title of “a safe man.” It 
means that priestly happiness consists in being let alone by the 
people and promoted by the bishop. A note of sacerdotal 
sanctity is that one is never mentioned’ in the newspapers—and 
this for a man in public religious office at the end of the 
nineteenth century! An “edifying priest,” according to this 
view, is one rounded out with smooth mediecrity—often pom- 
pous mediocrity. Our Cardinal corrects this estimate, and gives 
the true view. His words are stimulating, sometimes stinging 
to dull hearts, who hope to win a crown by doing no harm, 
and do not fear to lose one by omitting to do much good. 

These chapters take the priest from the dawn of his voca- 
tion, through college and seminary into the sanctuary, and 
finally through the scenes of his active life, and the seclusion of 
his prayerful hours, to his own happy death amid the tears of 
his people. Wise with matured experience in a kindly and 
successful episcopate, the author’s pages may be used, in nearly 
every part of the book, as points for daily meditation, so 
spiritual, and yet so matter of fact, is the treatment of the 
topics, so replete with Scripture references, citations from the 
Fathers and the sayings of the saints. Scenes are sketched, 
thoughts are made to grow into purposes, and everywhere the 
high standard is insisted on as the only worthy one, and, 
generally speaking, as the only safe one. As for example: 

“ The true priest has the noblest mission on earth, not only 
because he offers up the Lamb ef God on the altar, but also 
because he immolates himself on the altar of duty and charity 
in behalf of his fellow-beings. His whole life is a perpetual 
sacrifice, and self-sacrifice is an evidence of a magnanimous soul.” 
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Again: “ As the envoy of Jesus Christ he upholds and vindi- 
cates the rights and prerogatives of God among the people to 
whom he is sent, just as a minister plenipotentiary of the civil 
government sustains the power and the majesty of the nation 
that he represents. He is furnished with the credentials of a 
divine embassy, and is empowered to prescribe the conditions 
on which men may enter into a treaty of reconciliation and 
peace with the King of kings.” 


A ZEALOUS PRIESTHOOD IS THE GLORY OF THE CHURCH. 


This work of our American Cardinal is, therefore, both the 
expression and the fruit of his veneration for the Christian 
priesthood. He knows that heavenly vocation well; by the 
divine evidence of his own interior call, by many years of ac- 
tive ministry, and by the practical lessons of the episcopal office. 
‘4 pious, learned, and zealous priesthood is the glory of the 
Church of God,” are the opening words of the preface, and that 
note is the dominant one throughout. The whole book is a per- 
fectly polished gem, whose flashing lights reflect every tint of 
personal holiness, zeal for souls, Christian manliness, cultivated 
intelligence, heroic courage which form the priestly character. 
Here may young men’s souls feel the germs of vocation to the 
altar warmed into life as by genial sunshine—an allurement more 
attractive than the pomp of war, more enthralling than the 
purest love of maiden. Here may the busy pastor of souls un- 
cover again the springs which have gradually been hidden by 
the dead leaves of daily routine, springs of reverence, of sym- 
pathy, and of tender love for souls. In this book many who 
have stopped timidly on the bold course of principle, because 
shadows of human criticism have crossed them, will learn to 
move onward with unfaltering step. 

Three great ideas are harmonized in this book, the emphatic 
ones among the many treated of. One is the high standard of 
priestly personal perfection; the second is zeal for the Catholic 
people ; the third is love for our non-Catholic brethren. The 
latter is so prominent a feature, that to some who have jogged 
along for many years to the beat of the humdrum, it will make 
the whole book a plea for missionary work. 

In fact this book has a distinct missionary tone. Nearly the 
entire preface is devoted to the missionary outlook in America. 
It is a suggéstive fact that the author’s other great book, Zhe 
Faith of Our Fathers, was made up of lectures to non-Catholics 
given in his early episcopal career in North Carolina, Still true 
to this early inspiration, the author in the present volume 
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tells his brethren of the clergy what makes an Ambassador of 
Christ worthy of his place in the eyes of observant non-Catholics, 
and points out the way to win them. Some of his most in- 
teresting chapters are special instructions and exhortations for 
convert-making. 

In the chapter on the “Instruction and Reception of Con- 
verts”’ the aggressive spirit of the Catholic Church is well 
developed. ‘‘ Her motto is onward,” says the Cardinal. ‘She 
is militant not merely in the sense that she has to endure as- 
saults and persecutions, but also because her mission is to gain 
conquests, not indeed with the material sword, but with ‘the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.’” 


A PRIEST’S VOCATION IS MISSIONARY. 


Thé claim of our fellow-countrymen, separated from the true 
religion, is recognized. It is recognized as a real claim, arising 
not only from the providential kinship of national ties, and 
those of a personal or business or social nature, but above all 
from the command of Jesus Christ, “ Going, therefore, teach all 
nations.” This, as the Cardinal plainly shows, rests upon the 
priesthood of our day, no less than it did upon the great per- 


sonages who first received it. The Christian ministry is aposto- 
lic atid missionary in all ages and in all countries. That it is 
meant by God: to be so in a special sense in our day and 
country, Cardinal Gibbons proves, both by stated arguments 
and by constantly repeated references to facts and principles 
throughout the book. This is as it should be. It is of the 
utmost value to God’s Church, that the official leader of the 
American clergy should emphasize as an ordinary duty of the 
parish priest, what has heretofore been too often relegated to 
the vague regions of the heroic. Another advantage is that the 
author goes into details in this matter, tells how to preach and 
lecture and pray and converse and read and exercise charity, 
with a view to the noblest of all ends, the salvation of the 
most necessitous of souls. Convert-making is, according to the 
Cardinal, the parish priest’s crown of glory. He thereby shows 
himself a true brother of his fellow-citizens, as well as a loving 
pastor of souls. A practical comment upon the Cardinal’s 
words, is his recent institution of a band of missionaries for non- 
Catholics in the diocese of Baltimore, thus setting apart some 
of his own diocesan priests, to work exclusively for conversions 
in immediate co-operation with the parish clergy. 

As an instance of the continual mindfulness of the Cardinal 
of the claim of our separated brethren, we notice some very 
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practical remarks in his chapter on sick-calls and funerals, one 
of the best in the book. He shows how one may save the liv- 
ing in caring for the dying, and in the last offices over the 
dead. The day will come, we hope, when the visitation of the 
sick, both in town and in country, will mean the consolation of 
all the sick of every creed and of no creed by the priestly charity 
of our clergy. At any rate, in the sick-room of a Catholic there 
are often found non-Catholic friends, including relatives and the 
attendant physician. Many conversions have resulted from the 
object-lesson of the church’s farewell to the departing soul, and 
upon this the Cardinal enlarges with vigor and with various 
illustrations from actual life. 
VERNACULAR PRAYER. 

The following extract is of much interest: “In some parts 
of the United States, the custom is observed [at funerals] of 
reading the prayers of absolution in English, after they have 
been recited in the language of the Liturgy; and there is no 
doubt of the good impression it produces on the congregation. 
I was informed by a venerable prelate from New Zealand, and 
by another from Cape Colony, that the same practice obtains 
in their dioceses with most edifying results. These prayers, 
authorized by the church and consecrated by centuries of usage, 
abound in Scriptural allusions appropriate to the solemn occa- 
sion, and, when distinctly and reverently repeated in the ver- 
nacular, they command the attention of the hearers. They un- 
fold to them the richness and hidden beauty of our Liturgy, 
of which some of them, perhaps, never before had a glimpse; 
and they serve to convince them that our Ritual, when under- 
stood, appeals to the reason, as well as to the emotional nature, 
of man. A priest of this diocese was recently called to per- 
form the funeral service at the house of a deceased convert. 
All the attendants at the obsequies were Protestants, and they 
manifested a shy and reserved demeanor towards the officiating 
clergyman. While he was reciting the prayers of the Ritual in 
Latin, they frowned on him, some of them even exhibiting 
marks of levity; but when he began to read the same in Eng- 
lish, they listened with close and respectful attention. And, 
finally, when he preached to them, they wept through com- 
punction of heart.” 

It is mainly through such personal and continual manifesta- 
tions of interest in non-Catholics, that the priests and people of 
the diocese of Baltimore, thoroughly imbued with the zeal which 
characterizes their prelate, make, perhaps, the best showing of 
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converts, both in numbers and in quality, of any diocese in 
America. 


CONGREGATIONAL SINGING, 


A beautiful chapter on congregational singing is incorporated. 
The uses of it he thus sums up: The people are “engaged in 
public prayer; for every hymn, or psalm, or canticle that is 
sung, is a prayer of praise, of thanksgiving, or supplication to 
God. They are making an eloquent profession of faith; for how 
can a Christian proclaim his religion more openly than by stand- 
ing up in the midst of the congregation and announcing in a 
loud voice some truth of divine revelation? Several years ago, 
on a Sunday morning, I entered the Cathedral of Cologne, dur- 
ing a Low Mass, and took a seat in the body of the church. 
The vast edifice was filled with a devout congregation, repre- 
senting every station in life. I observed the officer and the 
private soldier, the well-dressed gentleman and the plainly-clad 
laborer, ladies and domestics, young and old, priests and lfay- 
men, mingled together and singing in the vernacular the popu- 
lar sacred hymns of fatherland. They seemed so absorbed in 
their devotional chant as to be utterly oblivious of everything 
around them. I said to myself: what a noble profession of 
faith is this! I never attend a religious service in a German 
church without being charmed and filled with delight, listening 
to the hymns so sweetly intoned by the whole congregation. 
Our German brethren have happily perpetuated this devout 
tradition of their forefathers. By joining in sacred song the 


people are preaching God's word, and often, though uncon- 
sciously, they touch the heart of some wayward soul that casually 
The joyous anthem of praise, or 


enters the church. 
the tender notes of supplication, sometimes exert more influ- 
ence in reclaiming a sinner than does the formal discourse frem 
the lips of the priest.” 

As we have already said, the loftiest and holiest conceptions 
of the Christian priesthood are often given; yet they are very 
practical. 

Speaking of failures, he says: “ How did these Ambassadors 
of Christ perish? Very probably, their downward course began 
in the seminary, where they led an indolent and tepid life, with- 
out betraying, however, any evidence of glaring delinquencies. 
The day of ordination was contemplated by them, not with sal- 
utary dread on account of the new yoke it imposed, but rather 
with joy as emancipating them from seminary restraints, and 
inaugurating a reign of mundane freedom. In the ministry they 
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lived without order or method. They prayed without devotion. 
Their official duties were irksome and oppressive, and were per- 
formed in a perfunctory manner. The studies congenial to the 
ecclesiastical state became an intolerable bore. They lived on 
the excitement of the hour. They were, at first, sustained by 
amusements that were harmless. When these began to pall, 
they indulged in more stimulating and dangerous pleasures. 
Meantime, God’s grace was less abundantly bestowed on them; 
their conscience became blunted; their intellect clouded; for 
‘the sensual man perceiveth not those things that are of the 
spirit of God.’ Those divine warnings, which before had stung 
the soul, were brushed aside as weak-minded scruples. To every 
fresh attack of temptation they offered a more feeble resist- 
ance, till at last they fell easy and willing captives to the temp- 
ter. It may be remarked that the two rocks which have occa- 
sioned the greatest number of wrecks, are intemperance and 
impurity.” 


THE DIOCESAN CLERGY THE PRINCIPAL WORKERS. 


No object for the eloquence of pen or tongue could be 
higher than the advancement of priestly virtue, especially that 
of the diocesan clergy. They form a class of men second to 
none for attractive qualities. They offer innumerable instances 
of personal sanctity, as genuine as it is unpretentious. They are, 
with few exceptions, true men, with the best of humanity’s na- 
tive gifts, clearness of mind and uprightness of heart. They 
are worthy of the devoted love of their people, and they possess 
it. But they need and they call for such books as The Ambas- 
sador of Christ, to maintain their high standard, and to elevate 
it yet higher. 

The directors and professors of our seminaries need such a 
book for specific reference, here in America and from the high- 
est authority among us. 

Whatever helps the parish clergy helps the whole Catholic 
community. The parish priests are the roots of the tree of 
life. Catholics generally know little of religion but what is 
parochial. The entire truth and law of God, as embodied in 
his church, is identified with’ the parish priests. To elevate 
their character, to widen their culture, to guide them to greater 
and yet greater love of the people, to increase their powers of 
sanctifying their own souls and saving the souls of others, is 
the most useful work possible in our day. It is well done by 
Cardinal Gibbons in the Ambassador of Christ. 





A THIRD edition of Flora, the Roman — 


nce that there is a erowinn demand for litera- 

ture of this school. The awakening of interest in 

the period of the early persecutions may be ac- 
cepted as a very healthy sign for the cause of earnest religion, 
for there can be no better stimulus to sincerity and steadfast- 
ness in faith and noble living than the well-presented tale of 
primordial constancy and enthusiasm unto death for the cause 
of Christ under the persecuting Czsars. Flora is more a typical 
character than a real historical one, but in its construction and 
movement the story may be regarded as a veritable historical 
picture. 

The great difficulty with an author who chooses this period 
for the background of his work is the multitude of persons and 
the number of the horrors which confront him. The heart is 
sickened and the mind reels from the repetition of blood- 
curdling scenes of inhumanity; while the accessaries of the 
drama crowd out, so to speak, the interest in the principals. 
This has been the case with most of the books which have this 
theme. If the process were reversed, and a simple but vivid tale 
of private life constructed, with a background of public tragedy, 
in which the incidents might in due time become involved in 
such a way as to exhibit all its tremendous horror, the effect 
night be more impressive and the readers more numerous. 

As this story, however, stands, the literary workmanship of 
Flora* is of a high order, and some of the harrowing situations 
have a really beautiful and solemn close. The element of the 


supernatural is occasionally resorted to, where the horror of the 
situation is felt to be too overpowering, especially in a scene 
describing the martyrdom of St. Laurentius; and we are com- 
pelled to own that this daring expedient justifies its use by its 
efficacy in that particular scene. 


* Flora, the Roman Martyr, London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Under the heading Zhe Philosophy of Literature * Mr. Condé 
B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D., has published a series of lectures re- 
cently delivered by himself. Although, judged by his own pre- 
face to the collection, he has no sufficient apology for the pre- 
sentation of this work, as he states no absolutely new truth, we 
are sure many will follow his treatises with pleasure, There is 
inherent novelty in the very style. in which every succeeding 
thinker puts forth his views even upon old subjects; and if we 
were to apply a rigid line of exclusion in literature unless 
novelty in matter were to be propounded by each new aspirant, 
we could not smile at the old Roman enactment prescribing a 
halter for the neck of each man who came forward in the 
Forum to propose a new law. The ideas and the views with 
which different intellects support one central idea are worthy of 
our attention, provided they be well set forth and void of pedan- 
try. This condition will certainly be found in Dr. Pallen’s 
work. Although his style is usually ornate and serious, he 
presents his arguments in an elegant and forcible way, and we 
can easily conceive that on the platform they might be much 
more attractive than on the cold printed page. His thoughts 
flow out under the radiance of the Divine Light which he re- 
gards as the fountain and the end of all philosophy, and the 
relation of which to the soul of man and his ethical action 
here below he conceives to be the true keynote of literature. 
A deep erudition and a complete grasp of the systems and prin- 
ciples which pass under his review are obvious characteristics 
of Dr. Pallen’s work. Its most obvious defect is a want of con- 
crete illustrations and an assumption of as deep an erudition on 
the part of his audience as he himself fortunately possesses. 


We have a plain case of the novel with a purpose in the 
story called Mademotselle Blanchet The criminal carelessness 
with which the law in many countries regards dangerous occu- 
pations for women and children, such as acrobats, balloonists, 
and sensational performers generally, is the object in the 
author’s mind’s eye, and he has worked out his exemplification 
of this evil in a way which holds the reader’s interest 
fairly well until the tragic ending of the tale. A still higher 
object in the author’s mind was to show that even a young 
woman who follows the perilous profession of an acrobat and 
tight-rope dancer, with all the suggestive want of drapery which 
that profession necessitates, may be as pure and guileless a 


* The Philosophy of Literature. By Conde B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D. St. Louis: B, 
Herder. + Mademoiselle Blanche. By John D. Barry. New York: Stone & Kimball, 
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being and as devout a Catholic as any of her more fortunate 
sisters. It is possible; the human mind is a curious mass of 
inconsistencies; and in different countries different views on 
many collateral points of morality prevail. The central con- 
sideration in this proposition is not the subjective peccancy or 
innocence of the performer, but the stumbling-block she may 
be to others. It is possible for an acrobat to dress becomingly 
for her profession without giving scandal; it is equally possible 
for one indifferent to this consideration with just an equal 
amount of dress to attract the weak and evil-minded. 

Here, however, the heroine is a young girl of pure and 
blameless life and childish innocence. She attracts a man by 
her performance and her theatrical costume chiefly, and not 
by her character; and unfortunately she marries him. He 
proves to be a selfish empty-pate, and when the girl, on the 
advice of her physician, gives up her great act in the circus—a 
plunge from the top of a building into a net—he loses his 
affection for her, since she loses her attraction for the public 
and ceases to earn a large salary. To regain his affection she 


resumes her perilous occupation, and is, as she feared she 


would be, killed. The feat described is an actual one—often 
witnessed in Paris and London. It is terrific to behold, and 
most certainly ought not to be permitted. 

There is little in this story beyond the sketching of this 
phenomenal lady acrobat and her shallow husband, yet .some- 
how the author contrives to make that little interesting. The 
glimpses of bachelor life and the subsequent domestic one are 
prettily handled in the story. The minor characters are filled 
in with ease, and no undue prominence is given to any, to 
detract from the central interest of the tale. 


Those who like the study of quaint and obsolete forms of 
English, and quaint but not obsolete forms of religious belief, 
or rather fantastic eccentricity in faith, will find much enter- 
tainment in the reproduction of an old work entitled Religio 
Medici,* by Sir Thomas Browne. This worthy flourished in the 
Commonwealth period in England, and his Refzgio affords a 
striking reflex of the fantastic jumble which the conflict of 
Puritanism with the hybrid ritualism of the Elizabethan era 
had produced in the minds of the religiously inclined. The 
learned doctor’s profession of faith, which smacks strongly in 
some parts of the Pharisee in the parable, contains, along 


* Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici and Urn-Burial. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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with much repudiation of things “ Popish,” a good many things 
about praying for the dead and the possibility of miracles, side 
by side with many other opinions which are purely Calvinistic. 
But we are sure that the perusal of this curious old book, as 
a literary curiosity, if for nothing else, must prove not only 
entertaining but instructive to all:who have sufficient clearness 
of vision in religious matters to discern true reasoning from 
sophistical. The brevity of the strong phrases, the directness 
of speech, the absence of that polysyllabic padding, the 
swathing of the mummified thought, so to speak, which char- 
acterizes the writers of the ephemeral literature of to-day, must 
come to many almost as the revelation of a new language, 
The work holds, it is claimed, the place of a classic in the 
literature of the somewhat barren epoch in letters in which it 


was produced. 

Incorporated in the volume is a second and shorter one by 
the same author, entitled AHydriotaphia, or Urn-Burial. This is 
an exceedingly erudite treatise on the antiquity of cremation, 
together with many truly admirable reflections upon death and 
immortality, and the vanity of funereal and necropolitan pomp. 
It is easy to see that a thorough familiarity with the classics 


was in the author’s time deemed more requisite than under mod- 
ern systems of education. The work is so full of archaisms in 
prosody and spelling as to need a glossary, and this will be 
found at the end. An excellent mezzo-engraving of the author, 
reproduced from the original, is given as a frontispiece. 


Two books on the Hebrew people come to hand simultane- 
ously. The larger one is a scholarly work for the use of scho- 
lars, by Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., of Brown University.* 
His survey covers the period from the separation between Israel 
and Judah down to the fall of Jerusalem, B. C. 586. In spirit 
of treatment and literary style this survey—for as such it can 
only be regarded when it compresses such a history into the 
limit of two hundred pages—is worthy of its subject. It at 
all events enables the student to form some clear conception 
of the Jewish social and political organization, and its intermit- 
tent faith in the Divinity whose chosen people they were. The 
days of decadence, when luxury, effeminacy, and the following 
of false gods had sowed the seeds of destruction among this un- 
grateful people, are powerfully depicted, but it is impossible 
to avoid feeling how closely the eloquent words of the author 

* 4 History of the Hebrew People. By Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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come home to our own times and social conditions. Those 
deeds of excess and avarice which the Hebrew prophets were 
constantly denouncing are reproduced with painful verisimilitude 
in the degenerate society of to-day, in every land where a base 
plutocracy thrusts itself forward as the representative of the 
highest expression of the state and the age. 

The other work is a briefer history for the use of younger 
readers,* and has been especially prepared with that view by H. 
A: Guerber, who has produced some other historical outlines 
for juvenile enlightenment. As it is intended for public-school 
pupils, who embrace free-thinkers as well as Christians and 
Jews, the treatment of the subject is purely secular. To achieve 
this result in the case of a people whose religion was their 
chief reason for national existence requires as much ingenuity 
as boldness. It shows with what a delicate consideration the 
sentiments of free-thinkers are regarded, and is a very striking 
symptom of the tendency of the age in matters of education. 
The book, it should be added, is very richly illustrated, as if it 
were thought that a pictorial cornucopia ought to make up for 
a paucity of merit in a more important direction. 


An ingenious and pretty book for baby scholars has made 
its appearance under the title Our Little Book for Little Folks.+ 
It is intended primarily as a home adjunct to’ the teacher’s 
efforts, and its attractiveness would seem to give promise of 
being a valuable one. It contains the beginnings of many things 
besides the three R’s—drawing, coloring, and music, for instance, 
of a grade adapted to the capacity of the budding mind. The 
book is admirably turned out by the publishers. 


A novel with the purpose of advertising a particular training 
establishment is an idea that may appear preposterous to many, 
but is there anything more inconsistent in that idea than the 
diversion of a stream of fiction into any other channel that is 
not its natural bed? This is the reflection suggested by a pe- 
rusal of the story called Three Daughters of the United King- 
dom.t A few years ago there was an English noted military ad- 
venturer named Burnaby, whom nobody believed to be actuated 
by any but the best intentions, and he in describing his ride to 

* The Story of the Chosen People. By H. A. Guerber. New York: The American 
Book Company. 

+ Our Little Book for Little Folks. Arranged by W. E. Crosby. New York: Ameri- 
can News Company. 

t Three Daughters of the Revolution. By Mrs. Innes Browne. New York: Benziger 


Brothers; London: Burns & Oates. 
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Khiva mentioned the benefit he derived from a certain brand 
of pill. Thus he achieved a threefold result: he gave a good 
thing its merit out of gratitude, he helped the makers of the 
pill, and he helped the world at large to know how it could 
share in his advantages. By a thousand degrees such is a better 
purpose for a novel or writing of any kind than that of writers 
who try to spread religious doubt as in Robert Elsmere, or to 
sicken us with nastiness as in the Heavenly Twins. There are 
other things in the 7hree Daughters, however, besides the reve- 
lation of educational methods. The various adventures of the 
respective heroines, who are types of Irish, English, and Scotch 
wit and beauty, are diversified and entertaining, and the culmi- 
nation is pleasant. 


Father L. W. Mulhane has issued in an expanded form the 
matter of a pamphlet published by him some time ago touch- 
ing Leprosy and the Charity of the Catholic Church.* This has 
been done in order to satisfy a very general desire for informa- 
tion on this painful yet most interesting subject. The univer- 
sality of the foul scourge of leprosy is a fact which is perhaps 
too much kept out of the ken of the reading world, but the 
splendid sacrifices made by the devoted priests and sisters of 
our holy church are just as carefully excluded from the public 
view by the deliberate ignoring of their efforts by the greater 
part of the press. Their attempts to stem the tide in every clime, 
as well as the patient endeavors of medical science to diminish 
it, are fully discussed in Father Mulhane’s admirable little book. 


The first volume of a new American supplement to the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has been issued by the Werner Com- 
pany, of New York and Chicago. The work has been edited 
by Day Otis Kellogg, D.D., of Kansas State University, and it 
will contain over fifteen hundred portraits and other engrav- 
ings. The print is large and clear, the paper heavy, and the 
binding handsome and massive. As to the contents of the 
supplement, it is too early to speak unreservedly, but it is fair 
to say that the work, so far as it has gone, does not show any 
of that design to exclude distinguished men from its pages be- 
cause of their religious principles with which similar works have 
been, and we believe not altogether unreasonably, charged; but 
we wish to reserve our criticism upon this point until the series 
is complete. 

* Leprosy and the Charity of the Catholic Church. By Rev. L. W.Mulhane., Akron, 
Ohio: D. H. McBride & Co. 
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With the first volume comes an ancillary work, under the title 
of A Guide to Systematic Readings in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. This implies that the larger work is of a much more 
comprehensive and universal character than encyclopedias 
usually are, and perhaps in the case of this particular one the 
implication may be to a large extent justifiable. The Guzde 
has been prepared by James Baldwin, Ph.D., and it shows evi- 
dence of patience and good taste in the selection of its matter. 
It is, in fact, in itself an encyclopedia in little. To a great 
many people brief media of information seem the best adapted 
to this age of practical business; hence the summary column of 
a newspaper is its most valuable feature. To this rather numer- 
ous class the Guide will doubtless supply all the encyclopedia 
knowledge they think desirable. 


Lady Lindsay’s book, A String of Beads, has been read, and 
talked about, and some of the choicest verses have perhaps 
been memorized by that portion of the English public which 
has at heart the interests of the coming men and women of 
Britain. Although the first edition appeared four years ago, 
it seems that none of our American reviewers, especially those 
connected with professedly children’s magazines, has given the 
book the notice which it deserves. Why has Lady Lindsay 
made “a string of motley beads”? She tells her reader in the 
“ Dedication ” that it is 

“. . . just because I see 
Sweet children’s faces smiling as I pass, 
And long to sing to them of sunlit grass, 
And birds and trees, and all fair things that be.’ 


, 


Her verses treat successively of the garden, the house, the 
sea-shore, morning and evening, stories, fancies, and other things. 
We commend it alike to the boy who yet finds delight in tops 
and hobby-horses, and in building castles made of clay; and to 
the girl who sings lullabies to her doll after she and dolly have 
taken tea together. There is about these verses that indefin- 
able charm of not being excessively childish. Their technique 


is exquisite in point of execution; their style clear as crystal, 
full of the feeling which intelligent children appreciate, and 
pleasantly suggestive of the spirit that permeates the prose 
tales of Charles Lamb and the poetry of. Robert Louis Steven- 


son. 
* 4 String of Beads. Verses for children. By Lady Lindsay. London and Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 
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I.—BEQUEST FOR MASSES.,* 


The spirit in which this admirable little tract is written may 
be inferred from its dedication to Lord Russell of Killowen, 
“the first Catholic Chief-Justice of England since the Reforma- 
tion.” But Mr. Dillon is a lawyer as well as a Catholic, and, 
however much he might wish that the law on the subject of 
bequests for Masses for the repose of souls might be placed on 
a sound basis, he does not assume that it is so placed; though 
undoubtedly he seems inclined to think that it arguably, stands 
upon such a basis. This, however, is purely matter for lawyers, 
and is too highly academical for the general reader. Indeed 
the forms for such bequests given at pages 55 and 58 show 
very distinctly Mr. Dillon’s appreciation of the danger of draft- 
ing a bequest for such a use on the theory that by itself—and 
without support from any other principle or without being 
absorbed in some legally valid consideration—it could stand on 
its own dignity. 

Plainly a bequest for Masses where English law prevails 
could only be valid as a charitable trust, and if in addition the 
trust contemplated a perpetual offering of Masses in considera- 
tion of an endowment in perpetuity, the necessity of its being 
a charitable one became absolute. It was decided a long time 
ago that property could not be tied up, so as to be inalienable, 
beyond a certain limited time; but this rule was held to apply 
only to private trusts. Consequently if it could be shown that 
a foundation in perpetuity to support a priest, or partly to 
support him, on the condition that he said Masses for the 
dead according to the testator’s intention, was a charitable 
foundation the devise was good in law. But such a trust since 
the Reformation in England would be for a superstitious and 
popish use, and would be so held wherever English precedents 
on the subject ruled. At the same time it is eminently argua- 
ble in a country whose Constitution makes religious liberty 
a fundamental principle that such a devise would be, in certain 
conditions, distinctly within the policy of the law. If the 
Catholic religion is a legal form of worship and belief in the 
United States, it follows, in the absence of decisions to the 
contrary, that any provision or endowment connected with that 
religion which would be good in an analogous case, if made in 
favor of Episcopalianism, would also be good in favor of the 
Church. 


* Bequests for Masses for the Souls of Deceased Persons. By William Dillon, LL.D., of 
the Irish Bar and of the American Bar (States of Illinois and Colorado). 
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Now, a bequest to have Masses said for the testator’s soul 
and the souls of certain definite persons—putting aside the ob- 
jection that the testator is himself the beneficiary, that there is 
an element of definiteness, and that the court has no jurisdic- 
tion in the realm to which he and the others have gone—can 
clearly be made charitable by coupling it with an object of pub- 
lic benefit. It would then be held that the testator’s direction 
concerning the saying of the Masses was not of the essence of 
the trust ; no more than, if a bequest for education had coupled 
with it a direction that a panegyric should be pronounced upon 
the testator by the handsomest boy in the school, and with an 
accent free from any suspicion of hibernicism, that the direc- 
tion there would be of the essence of the trust for education. 
Such an object of public benefit would be a provision, or partial 
provision, for a clergyman to be employed in public duties of 
worship such as are performed by parish priests, in the presence 
of all who might think proper to attend divine worship, and in 
the service of all who should need his offices in any way with- 
in their scope. Either of these conditions would make the use 
a charitable one—that is to say, a bequest or devise for the 
support of a parish priest engaged in the performance of the 
offices belonging to that station would be charitable; or a be- 
quest or devise to have Masses said for the dead, but in public 
in the presence of all who might think proper to attend, and as 
an act of public worship would be unquestionably charitable 
within the principles of charitable uses, apart from the hostility 
of English legal interpretation and English public policy to the 
Mass as an act of religious worship. 

No doubt the practical view at present is that such a be- 
quest had better be made as a legacy to the individual by 
name, or to a pastor and his successors, with a request to say 
or have Masses said for the testator’s soul, or the souls of such 
others as he may direct, provided that the direction be not 
framed so as to constitute a precatory trust. In other words, 
the wish of the testator should be so expressed as to leave it 
on the face of the document optional with the legatee or de- 
visee to regard it or not, as he thinks proper. 

We heartily recommend Mr. Dillon’s book not only for its 
exposition of the law on such bequests, but as supplying valua- 
ble suggestions as to the means of working into the legal tone 
of the United States at least a presumptive opinion of their 
validity until the presumption is rebutted. Such a presumption 
would be in accordance with the principle of the Constitution 
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which does not permit Congress to make a law prohibiting the 
free exercise of religion; so that bequests for Masses for the 
dead should be treated rather according to pre-Reformation 
rules than by rules founded on a “ public policy” which meant 
hostility to the Catholic Church. 


2.—ITALY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 

It would be difficult to write uninterestingly of Italy. The 
history of her greatness and her weakness has been many times 
retold, and from as many points of view as there have been 
pens to trace the outlines of her eventful story. The sources 
of her historical materials seem almost inexhaustible, so that 
when a new volume comes to hand to tell us once more of her 
great achievements and humiliating defeats, we are at once pre- 
pared to be both interested and instructed. 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century,* from the graceful and untir- 
ing pen of Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer, makes stirring and 
suggestive reading. We find her yet the Italy of old—for ever 
wearing out her soul in factious struggle, living ever again the 
stormy, passionate days of Dante, Giotto, and Savonarola. 

But on the pen of the present writer she is never wholly 
dejected. Sometimes, too, it is very hard to be brave—hard 
even to be hopeful. Yet she is drawn through the ordeal of 
her most distressing crises with ever the prayerful promise of 
anew and better future. She is often humiliated, but not with- 
out honor. Often overthrown, but with something of victory 
even in defeat. Parting from her to-day, the pity of the nations 
as she makes another grand desperate stand for life and free- 
dom, the author has still a word of trust and good cheer, that 
another and brighter and more prosperous day for the Italian 
people may be about to dawn. 

We pray it may be so. 

Covering such a lengthy and changeful period in the history 
of any country must necessarily involve the amassing of an im- 
mense volume of material, as well as its careful and judicious 
choice. Mrs. Latimer has selected her materials well, although 
we venture to submit that the nature and sources of her 
authorities are not always the most satisfactory. Especially and 
most persistently do we protest against being referred to daily 
or weekly newspapers for corroboration of our historical data. 
Of course this may be justified, in some small degree at least, 


* Jtaly in the Nineteenth Century, and the making of Austro-Hungary and Germany. 
By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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by the great difficulties which necessarily attend upon the 
writing of contemporaneous history. Somebody has said that it 
requires at least fifty years to lend the facts which make history 
their proper perspective and due proportions. The author's 
chapter on the Papacy, however, which here we have specially 
in mind and concerning which we are perhaps best fitted to 
judge, cannot be excused upon such grounds. 

On this subject Mrs. Latimer is either thoroughly misin- 
formed or not informed at all. Her definition in the opening 
paragraphs of an ecumenical council as “a parliament of the 
civilized world held in the interests of religion’’ we cannot ac- 
cept. It might fit very well indeed the recent “ Parliament of 
Religions ” held in connection with the Columbian Exposition, 
but an ecumenical council in the sense understood by the Catho- 
lic Church, never! 

Nor yet can we concede that “the first seven general coun- 
cils were convoked by Roman emperors,” except in the sense 
that the temporal princes have sometimes acted under the 
sanction of papal authority either antecedent or subsequent. 
It is only by virtue of such sanction that these councils could 
have any binding force whatever in the universal church. The 
act of convoking an ecumenical council is one of purely ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction vested in the Sovereign Pontiff alone. 

The author contends that the Vatican Council held in Rome 
in 1869 “could not in a proper sense be called general,” and 
this because “It was not a council of the old Roman empire. 
It was not a council at which the laity were represented with 
the clergy. It was not a council at which all parts of Christen- 
dom were to assist.”” But since neither of the two first-named 
conditions are at all essential to a council in “a proper sense,” 
we may dismiss them without comment. The author’s denial 
of the presence of the third condition concerns a question of 
fact, in reply to which we have but to quote from the Bull of 
Indiction, 4ternit Patris: “Hence we will and command that 
all the venerable brethren, the patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops everywhere, so also the beloved sons, the abbots and 
all other persons whose right and privilege it is to take part 
in general councils, come to this ecumenical council convoked 
by Us.” In addition to this there were expressly invited “ all 
bishops of the churches of Oriental rite not in communication 
with the Holy See”; “all sovereign princes and rulers of all 
peoples,” as well as ‘‘all Protestants and non-Catholics,” the 
latter being exhorted in particular “to consider whether they 
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were walking in the way marked out by Christ and leading to 
eternal salvation.”” Who, then, were excluded? 

We must really abide in our belief that the Vatican Coun- 
cil was “general’’—and that, too, “in a proper sense ’’~-until 
more cogent arguments to the contrary than these have been 
adduced. 

The forms into which the author has thrown what she con- 
siders the five principal propositions ‘contained in the Syllabus 
are dangerous and misleading. Not any one of them can be 
accepted without careful modification and distinction. 

On the subject of Papal Infallibility a question of fact is 
confounded with one of expediency. The opposition party to 
the Pope’s Infallibility was not concerned with the fact whether 
the Pope, speaking ex cathedré, could or could not err, but 
was occupied almost exclusively with what it conceived as the 
dangerous consequences of elevating the belief—already almost 
universally accepted—to the dignity of a dogma of the Catho- 
lic faith. 

“Setting aside this one question of opportuneness,” says 
Cardinal Manning (7he Vat. Conc. and Def.), “there was not in 
the Council of the Vatican a difference of any gravity, and cer- 
tainly no difference whatsoever on any doctrine of taith. I 
have never been able to hear of five bishops who denied the 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility.” 

In these brief remarks we have covered but three of the 
twenty-odd pages devoted to the Papacy. We like to think 
that in point of accuracy the remaining chapters of /taly in the 
Nineteenth Century would come through the ordeal of a critical 
analysis with better grace 

And yet we have reason to believe that in all she may 
have said Mrs. Latimer is actuated by none but the Jloftiest 
motives. She has striven bravely to be honest. And as such 
her book deserves better at the hands of Catholics than most 
of the writings of our times that have dealt from a non-Catho- 
lic stand-point with questions regarding our history and our 
faith. 


3.—THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FATHER JOHN MORRIS, s.j.* 

The friends of Father Morris, and indeed all students of 
English Church History, will be pleased to learn that his biog- 
raphy has appeared. The volume—some 300 pages in 8vo—is 


* The Life and Letters of Father John Morris, S.J. By Father J. H. Pollen, S.J. 
London: Burns & Oates ; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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from the pen of the Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.J. In it may be 
found a complete sketch of Father Morris, brief indeed, yet 
thoroughly satisfactory. It is made up mainly of letters which 
passed between Father Morris and his friends, and where these 
were unavailable the author has supplied the deficiency by re- 
lating concisely such facts as add to the clearness of his picture. 
A fault too common in works of this sort—profusion of minute 
details—is wholly absent in the present instance. Father Pol- 
len’s keynote is brevity, and those to whom this characteristic 
may be disappointing will find a sufficient apology in his pre- 
face. 

The book is compact and complete; it brings the reader 
into close acquaintance with Father Morris; his letters draw 
aside a veil and show the man and the priest in his simplicity, 
honesty, and candor. As is natural, where a life so full of ac- 
tivity has been condensed into a book of this size, the reader’s 
interest is nowhere allowed to flag. At first Father Morris ap- 
pears the playful, self-confident boy as judged from a glimpse 
of his school-days at Harrow. His companions seem to have 
proposed no feat which he was not willing to undertake, 
sometimes with ridiculous failure as a result. 

After his return from India, this happy-go-lucky spirit gave 
way to a more serious turn of mind, which led up to religious 
misgivings, and finally resulted in his conversion to the Catholic 
faith. To watch the progress of his thoughts during this period 
will give special pleasure to those interested in the wonderful 
and various methods used by God in the conversion of souls. 
Being awakened at first by the famous Tractarian movement, 
which was then giving a new direction to the spiritual views of 
many distinguished men, Mr. Morris, though but sixteen years 
old, began to study religious questions seriously. To this was 
added a keen interest in Gothic architecture, which Mr. Pugin 
was at that time reviving in England, and which found a warm 
advocate in Mr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, then vicar of 
Wymeswold and tutor of Mr. Morris. These influences from a 
religious and zsthetic aspect bore in upon the mind of the young 
man and did much in convincing him of the truth of Catholic 
doctrine. 

Next the priest is met with, affectionate, firm, and so full of 
zeal as constantly to employ in literary pursuits whatever spare 
moments could be snatched from his regular duties. His ener- 
gy in this respect urged him, when canon of Northampton, to 
write the life of Thomas a Becket. Later on, although much 
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pressed for time, he managed now and then to contribute ar- 
ticles to the Dublin Review. Precision and accuracy were the 
characteristic features of all his writings; his contributions to 
history, always drawn from original sources, attest the truth- 
loving spirit of their writer. To Father Morris belongs the high 
honor of being one of the few whose labors seem to have 
changed the public opinion of our time in regard to Catholicity 
during the Elizabethan epoch. 

With pleasure, then, we commend the book before us; it 
clearly unfolds the truth and justice which Father Morris so 
loved to set forth. The volume is a pleasant one to read; the 
style is free and lucid, and the letters of Father Morris are 
very interesting. Especially is this so in his description of 
“ Holidays in Italy,” where he gives scope to a pleasant humor 
that makes one regret having reached the end. We bespeak a 
kind reception for the book, feeling confident that being so in- 
teresting it is quite sure to win favor. 





4.—PASTORAL THEOLOGY.* 


We have read with pleasure and profit the above-named 
work, and find it not only well suited for the young priests 
for whose instruction it was primarily intended, but also well 
calculated to benefit priests generally, even those who have 
had years of experience. Books treating of the priesthood, its 
dignity, duties, trials and rewards, those which consider it rather 
from the point of view of personal sanctification, are indeed 
numerous; but in English, at least, there is a lack of those 
which consider the priest in the ensemble of his official relations, 
as pastor, preacher, catechist, confessor, and as steward of the 
temporalities of his parish. We have, to be sure, Canon Oakeley’s 
Priest on the Mission, Frassinetti’s' Manual, and, lately, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons’s excellent book, 7he Ambassador of Christ; but a 
Pastoral Theology was a desideratum which Dr. Stang’s book 
will go far to supply. He has combined extensive reading with 
accurate theology; he is happy and judicious in enforcing his 
teaching with texts of Holy Scripture, with citations from the 
Fathers, and with pertinent quotations from councils, notably 
and: properly from the various decrees of the Baltimore Coun- 
cils which bear on the particular subjects treated. In setting 
forth his own views, in giving advice, he is both kind and en- 
lightened—one that ever has the good of souls as the main 


* Pastoral Theology. By Rev. William Stang, D.D., Vice-Rector of the American Col- 
lege, Louvain. Société Belge de Librairie, Brussels, 
VOL, LXIV.—54 
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point to be sought. Incidentally, as smaller matters, we are 
not in fullest accord with him; as, for example, on page 89 as 
to the truth and propriety of putting before young priests, 
some of whom may be foreigners, Dr. Brownson’s judgment on 
American character. But on the whole Dr. Stang has done 
his work well, in an honest, helpful spirit, and it is an excellent 
contribution in assisting priests to labor more efficiently in this 
great, promising vineyard of the Lord, and much of his mate- 
rial, notably his introduction to the various chapters on the 
Sacraments, will serve excellently for instructions and sermons 
on those important subjects. Benziger Brothers sell the book, 
which is published in Belgium. 


5.—NOTES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.* 

These notes, as the author tells us in his preface, were 
originally notes for lectures delivered to students, and have 
been revised with care for publication. It need hardly be 
said that the work has been well done, and that as a brief 
compendium of dogmatic and moral theology, it would be very 
difficult to find or prepare anything better. 

There is, however, an insuperable difficulty in the way of 
preparing compendiums of any science; and theological science 
has no exemption from it—indeed, it suffers from it more than 
many others. Science, when elaborated as the modern physical 
sciences have been, simply cannot be put into a nutshell, and 
the same is of course true of Catholic theology. It is quite 
plain that books professing to make a man his own lawyer or 
physician cannot accomplish the end proposed. Many things 
must be omitted, and the omissions make the truths which are 
stated liable to be misunderstood. 

There is, in short, no royal road to knowledge. The dan- 
ger, then, and a practical one, as experience shows, is that 
readers of compendiums will fancy that they know it all. If 
they understand that they do not, and before venturing on dis- 
cussion, or particularly before deciding on practical.lines of 
conduct, they consult those who have a really thorough and 
professional knowledge, a compendium will be of great service, 
not only by the positive information which it gives on points 
of lesser intricacy, but also by the suggestion of questions 
which otherwise might not occur. 

And, at any rate, there is no way of instructing those who 


* Notes on Christian Doctrine, By the Right Rev. Edward Bagshawe, D.D., Bishop of 
Nottingham. (Benziger Brothers, American agents.) 
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have not time or ability for more profound studies except by 
works of this kind, or by similar matter spoken, which is still 
more liable to be misunderstood. Moreover it is extremely 
desirable that the faithful, as well as those outside the church, 
should know more of Catholic faith and morals than they do. 
And for all the purposes which a brief exposition can serve, 
these notes, as has been said, are usually well adapted, in 
clearness both of arrangement and of style; and no more open 
to the objections above stated than must necessarily be the case. 





6.—THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF DOUBT.* 

This is one of the best of the many attempts made in recent 
years to provide a gospel which the present age—which the 
author, of course rightly, calls an age of doubt—will be willing 
to accept. He also rightly, as it seems to us, distinguishes be- 
tween the doubt of to-day, which really desires to believe some- 
thing, and the destructive and scoffing unbelief of a previous age. 

As usual, the gospel proposed is obtained by cutting away 
from the various dogmas held by Christians those on which 
there is the most divergence, and retaining those which most 
strongly appeal to love, and excite hope. He does not, how- 
ever, proceed by any means as far in this direction as many 
have done, and often comes much nearer to distinctively Cath- 
olic teaching than he seems to be aware. Of course, like others 
engaged in the reconstruction of Christianity, he does not seem 
to suspect that the gospel he is in search of can possibly have 
been preached from the beginning, but is looking for a new 
theology, to contain the best elements of all the old ones, with 
more added to them, or rather naturally following from them. 
Looking everywhere in a disjointed Christendom for dogma, 
he of course considers it to be now in a chaotic state. 

Going farther, however, than is usual in the reconstructing 
process, he cannot avoid coming upon some more or less diffi- 
cult problems, such as the Divine knowledge of contingent 
events, which he disposes of in one very short paragraph. 

The best chapter of all is probably the first, on ‘The Gos- 
pel of a Person.” He says that “the fount and origin of the 
power of Christianity was, and continued to be and still is, the 
Person Christ’; or that it did not reside so much in a code 
of morality, however perfect, or in teachings as to the nature 
of man, or his future destiny, but in the acceptance of God 
in Christ. But in his own explanation of what is meant by 


* The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. By Henry Van Dyke, Pastor of the Brick Church in 
New York. New York: Macmillan Company. 
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this, he is necessarily drawn into rather definite dogmatic state- 
ments, on the whole fairly orthodox; and it would seem that 
he must see how necessary the precise definitions on the 
nature and person of Christ made in the early centuries 
were to preserve intact this citadel of Christianity. But like 
most Protestants, he seems to imagine that the love of Chris- 
tians for the God-Man, so carefully guarded and strengthened 
by these early definitions, gradually faded away—that he re- 
ceded as it were into the distance, and that his Blessed Mother 
took the place he had once held. It would only be required 
to read Catholic utterances like those, for instance, of St. Ber- 
nard, to show how each of these devotions, so far from weak- 
ening, intensifies the other. 

On the whole the book is a good and encouraging one, and 
ought to be the means of helping many to a full knowledge of 
the truth which the author is reaching after and trying to find 
for himself and for others. It seems strange, of course, to Cath- 
olics that one can go so far, can be so attracted to the real 
truth, and yet stop in his tracks; but nothing but this can 
be expected, till one begins to suspect that after all the so- 
called Reformation was not what all Protestants assume it to 
be—a step in the right direction. 


- 
> 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, New York: 

The Life of Father Charles Perraud. By Augustin Largent, Priest of the 

Oratory. With an Introduction by his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, 
THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: 

Martin Luther. By Gustav Freytag. Translated by Henry E. O. Heine- 
mann. Ancient India, Its Language and Religions. By Professor H. 
Oldenberg. 

THE MAayor’s COMMITTEE of New York City: 
Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort-Stations. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 
Fuvenile Offenders (Criminology Series). By W. Douglas Morrison. 





NEW PAMPHLETS. 


LITTLE & BECKER, St. Louis: 
Style and Composition, By Rev. William Poland, S.J. 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, Washington, D. C.: 
Prehistoric Law and Custom, By Frederick W. Pelly. 
BROOKLYN “ DAILY EAGLE” PRESS: 
Thirtieth Annual Report of St. Peter's Hospital, Brooklyn, under the 
charge of the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis. 
L’EGLISE ORTHODOXE GRECO-RUSSE. 
Controverse d’un théologien catholique romain avec un théologien orthodoxe 
schismatique. Par J. B. Rohm, chanoine de Passau, traduit par E.-M. 
Ommer. (Bruxelles, Soctété belge de Librairie, 16 Rue Treurenberg.) 









































THERE is trouble again in the East and as 
usual the unclean Turk is at the bottom of it. 
Ane oe The scene of massacre this time was the old battle- 
ground of Crete, but the party of murder there has got the 
worst of it for the present. The Cretans rose against their 
oppressors and drove them into their forts. Reinforcements 
were hurried forward from the mainland, but Greece here inter- 
posed. All over the country the cry of sympathy with their 
fellow-countrymen in Crete arose, and the government was 
forced to yield to the popular demand. Gunboats had been 
dispatched to Cretan waters, and one of these prevented the 
landing of the Turkish reinforcements and turned them back. 
This act of war was followed up by something more decided 
still. Greek troops were sent to the island, and they imme- 
diately attacked the Turkish forts and captured the garrisons. 
Crete, there is good reason to believe, will be at last delivered 
from Turkish rule, as a result of this blow. 
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Nothing has yet been decided regarding the Manitoba 
schools. The matter has been submitted, however, for legal 
opinion to the Honorable Edward Blake, and it is his opinion 
that it is not in the power of the Dominion government to 
compel Manitoba to restore the separate schools of the Roman 
Catholics. He states at length the legal considerations which 
lead to that conclusion, and as it was he who acted as counsel for 
the minority in the appeal to the Privy Council in England his 
opinion can hardly be questioned. He considers the terms of 
the settlement proposed by Mr. Laurier infinitely more advan- 
tageous to the Roman Catholic minority than any Remedial 
Bill in the power of the Dominion Parliament to pass. 


» 
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There is hope at last of justice being done in regard to 
the claim of the Irish Roman Catholics in the matter of higher 
education. Mr. Balfour recently made a statement in the 
House of Commons, to the effect that if the clergy and laity 
in Ireland came to an agreement on the control of a university 
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the government would provide the funds for the establishment 
of such an institution. A million pounds is the sum likely to 
be set apart for that purpose—a very small fraction of the 
amount due to Ireland by way of restitution. 


aii, 
> 





Ushered in under very stormy auspices, the promised new 
Education Bill in England seems destined to have a very rough 
passage through the seas of debate. It differs zz ‘toto from the 
bill of last year, save in the principle of bringing some relief to 
the starved-out voluntary schools. The principle of decentraliza- 
tion in control, so prominent a feature in last year’s bill, has 
been entirely abandoned. Only as a small installment of justice 
is the measure accepted by the Catholic press. A grant in aid 
to the voluntary schools, amounting to five shillings per head, is 
offered, together with the abolition of what is known as the 
17s. Od. limit. 


”" 
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It is not because we admire or value titles that we are 
glad to note the distinction just conferred on an Irish historian 
by the sovereign. In bestowing the honor of knighthood on 
Mr. J. T. Gilbert royalty has given another proof that men of 
arts and letters have at least as good a claim upon its con- 
sideration as successful brewers and esthetic distillers. The 
new knight is a man of whose scholarship and unselfish labors 
in the cause of letters any country might be proud. He has 
sacrificed many years of his life in the transcription and pub- 
lication of ancient records in Celtic, Norman-French, Anglo- 
Norman, and abbreviated medieval Latin, and given to the 
world many beautiful reproductions of illumimated art in civic 
charters, official deeds, and other documents buried for centu- 
ries in the muniment rooms of ancient boroughs, and which 
might never have seen the light but for his untiring industry 
and local knowledge. His Lives of the Irish Viceroys and Street 
History of Dublin are works of enormous value to the student 
and the literary world generally. But these are only a frac- 
tional part of the vast recondite antiquarian work to which the 
world is indebted to his pen; and it is well to say here that 
much of this work was not completed without entailing heavy 
pecuniary loss on the devoted author. By the dignity now 
conferred upon him the gifted and estimable Catholic writer 
whom we knew as Rosa Mulholland becomes Lady Gilbert. 
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INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS. 


WE point with pleasure, and in doing so call special notice 
to the announcement of the great gathering of Catholic scien- 
tific men at Fribourg, Switzerland, in August next. These 
International Catholic Scientific Congresses have been held at 
various periods, and at each successive gathering have been 
growing in importance and commanding the attention of a 
wider circle of scientific men. The prospective Congress of 
the month of August bids fair to be the most imposing con- 
clave of learning that has assembled within a decade of years. 
Already the most notable scientific men of the European 
universities have signified their determination to be present, if 
not personally by sending a paper to be read. 

The topics discussed will cover a wide range of scientific 
thought. All these papers will be published later and sent to 
the members of the congress. 

The real value of such gatherings of science, besides consti- 
tuting a great people’s university in which scientific men secure 
a larger audience before which they may place the fruits of 
their original research, it gives these men an opportunity of 
meeting each other, and no little advantage flows from such 
meeting. 

American scholars ought to be well represented in this sum- 
mer gathering. In the last congress there were some few 
American names, particularly some who had European affilia- 
tions. That congress was not well known. But in the present 
congress American scholars, laymen as well as cleric, ought to 
figure largely. Dr. Zahm in his subjoined letter announces the 
conditions of membership. 

“On the ninth of next August, in the beautiful university 
town of Fribourg, Switzerland, the International Catholic Scien- 
tific Congress will hold its fourth triennial meeting. Its sessions 
at Paris in 1888 and 1891, and at Brussels in 1894, have passed 
into history as the most remarkable Catholic assemblages of the 
kind the world has yet witnessed. The amount of work ac- 
complished by these three congresses, considering the many 
difficulties to be overcome, was immense, whilst the enduring 
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good which resulted to the church from these reunions has 
been beyond calculation. 

“ But great as was the success of the first three congresses, it 
is the desire of the promoters of the coming congress, especially 
blessed by our Holy Father the Pope, to make its success still 
more marked and its influence even more wide-felt. From 
present indications there is no doubt that this desire will 
be fully realized, for already the number of those who have 
been enrolled as members reaches nearly two thousand, and 
the number is daily augmenting. Among those who have al- 
ready given in their adherence are the most distinguished scho- 
lars of Catholic Europe. Along with them are cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and bishops from every country of the old world, all 
vying with one another in furthering a movement of which they 
both individually and collectively appreciate the supreme im- 
portance. 

“The object of the congress is, as already well known, to ex- 
cite and develop the scientific activity of Catholics; and, to at- 
tain this object, it makes a periodical appeal to all Catholics 
in any country whatsoever who are interested in the scientific 
movement, and invites them to take part in the proceedings. 

“ Any one may become a member by the paying of the sum 
of ten francs. This amount entitles one to a ticket of admission 
to all the meetings of the congress and to all its published re- 
ports. The Comptes Rendus of the last congress amounted 
to nine good-sized volumes, which are worth far more than the 
price of admission to membership. These publications embrace 
not only a full account of the proceedings, but also contain all 
or nearly all of the papers which are prepared or read by its 
members. When one reflects that these communications are 
several hundred in number on all scientific subjects, except the- 
ology, viz.: on religious sciences, on philosophy, history, biology, 
physics, mathematics, anthropology, philology, Christian art, juri- 
dical, social, economical, and medical sciences, etc.; that all sub- 
jects are treated by specialists, and that the information given 
is fully up to date, it will be seen that the published reports of 
the congress constitute a veritable library of valuable informa- 
tion which should be in the possession of every one who would 
be fully abreast with the march of contemporary science. 

“Hitherto the number of American representatives at the 
congress has been very limited, while those who took an active 
part in its proceedings was still more so. This year it is ar- 
dently desired that the number may show a substantial in- 
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crease. Especially is it hoped that there will be a large repre- 
sentation from the ranks of the hierarchy, a representation that 
will be at least in some measure commensurate with that of 
the hierarchy of Europe and with the greatness of the Ameri- 
can commonwealth. An earnest invitation to attend the congress 
is extended to the members of the various religious orders, to 
the professors of colleges and universities, to the friends and 
promoters of the summer and winter schools, to all, in fine, 
who are interested in the progress of science or who are de- 
sirous of contributing in a most effective manner to the welfare 
of Holy Church. 

“ All papers intended to be read before the congress should 
be written in French, Latin, or German, and should be in the 
hands of the Secretary-General by May 15. Papers written in 
English will be translated by the Committee on Organization 
into French or German, as the author may elect. 

“ Among the crowds of visitors to Europe next summer there 
will doubtless be many who have so far had no thought of at- 
tending the congress. All these, clergy and laity, will find it to 
their interest to spend a few days at Fribourg. They will there 
have an opportunity of meeting many of the most distinguished 
scholars of the church, and of combining instruction with 
pleasure in a manner which would be impossible elsewhere. 

“Let us, then, have a large contingent of Americans at 
Fribourg next August. No one will regret coming; on the 
contrary, it will prove a source of inspiration and of happy 
memories that will be as enduring as it will be beneficent. 
Should any find it impossible to attend the sessions of the con- 
gress, let not this prevent their becoming members; but let 
them send in their names’ at once to either the secretary, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Kirsch, 23 Grand Rue, or Professor Dr. Fietts, 9 
Grand Rue, Fribourg, Switzerland. Either of these gentlemen 
will be pleased to forward to all applicants full information 
about the congress.” 

Those who wish to do so may address themselves to Rev. J. 
A. Zahm, C.S.C., President of the International Scientific Catho- 
lic Congress for America, 19 Via Dei Cappuccini, Rome, Italy. 














AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


REV. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D., was born in Parkstown, 
County Meath, Ireland, on August 15, 1837. He came to this 
country with his parents in 1849, and went to the public school 
in Rahway, N. J., and afterwards to the parochial school in 
Jersey City, N. J. His classical education was begun in St. 
Mary’s College, Wilmington, Del., and finished in St. Francis 
Xavier’s College, New York, where he was graduated in 1857. 
His theological studies were made in St. Sulpice, Paris, where 

he spent three years, and fin- 
F ished in the American College, 
b Rome, where he spent two years. 
| 





He was ordained by Cardinal 
Patrizzi, as the first priest and 
the first doctor of the American 
College, in 1862. 

Dr. Brann began to write 
early in life for newspapers and 
magazines. Many of his ar- 
| ticles have been published in 

this magazine and in_ the 
| American Catholic Quarterly 
| Review. He has edited a set 
| of readers for Catholic schools. 
| His best known’ works are, 

Curious Questions, Truth and 

Error, The Age of Unreason, 
and a Life of Archbishop Hughes. The doctor was for nine- 
teen years in this city the pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, 
which he built at Washington Heights, and has_ been for 
nearly seven years the rector of St. Agnes’ parish, where he 
has built a beautiful parochial school. 














Rev. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 


Miss EDITH BROWER’S home is in Wilkes-Barré, Pa. 
Though born in New Orleans, she has lived in the North 
nearly all her life, and—as if to emphasize her translation from 
the South—in that section of it ‘ which has,” she says, “ always 
elected, or tried to elect, a Republican President.” 
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Her first story, “ Terry,” which appeared in Harper's Weekly 
in 1888, dealt with mining life. The majority of her stories, 
indeed, are set in this picturesquely interesting mz/zeu. Wilkes- 
Barré, though a big town, has some of the idyllic charm of a 
country village—a charm not injured by the collieries with which 
it is ringed about. In order to familiarize herself thoroughly 
with the daily existence of the mining population, Miss Brower 
once spent a short time in a mining settlement, living in the 
family and style of an “inside” stable boss. 

She invests the lives of these grimy human moles with much 
brightness. With a rich fund of humor, that salt of feeling and 
understanding, she is deeply sympathetic, but most intelligently 
so. To perceive this one need only read that sweetest of her 
stories, “‘ Barney McCrea’s Saint.” It is a prose poem. More- 
over, she has the “literary conscience” to a superlative degree, 
It is her curse, she says. No critic could appraise her work 
with the severity of her own inexorable demands. 

Although Miss Brower has achieved a flattering success in 
the fascinating field of the short story, the domain of the essay 
is the one in which her powers find their fittest exercise and 
best expression. She has contributed a number of keen, straight- 
from-the-shoulder articles to the Contributors’ Club in the Az. 
lantic Monthly, besides several essays full of originality, clear 
thought, and cogent reasoning. The first of these, “Is the 
Musical Idea Masculine?” in the March A¢lantic of 1894, created 
great interest, and not a little heated controversy by its bold as- 
sertions concerning woman as an emotional being. It was copied 
widely—even a Constantinople publication printing it in part. 

“The Meaning of an Eisteddfod,” a remarkably scholarly 
paper which appeared the following year, kindled the Welsh 
people all over the land to fiery enthusiasm and brought down 
an avalanche of letters and resolutions upon the author. 

Perhaps it is in the article on E. A. MacDowell, the Ameri- 
can composer and pianist, printed in the March AZ/antic of 1896, 
that Miss Brower is at her best. Miss Brower, being a true 
lover of music and a pianist as well, brought to her task an 
intelligent appreciation of Mr. MacDowell’s ability. 

She is a woman of remarkably earnest character, taking hold 
of life with all her force and seeking to add to the sum total 
of human good by the utmost that can derive to it from her 
own individual efforts. Outside her literary work, her chief in- 
terest is in an “ Improvement Society” which she herself organ- 
ized in her own town. JOHN J. A BECKET. 
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GEORGE HARRISON CONRARD, whose lyrics and sonnets are 
now attracting attention on both sides of the Atlantic, was 
born in Ohio twenty-five years ago. He received his education 
at St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, where he was graduated in 
1892. Although still a very young man, his verse is character- 
ized by a degree of maturity and a loftiness of purpose which 
immediately stamp his work as that of a master. His poetry 
is always pure, vigorous, and manly, and although he is es- 
pecially happy in his sonnet-work, his lyrics commend them- 
selves for their simplicity, their tenderness, and their pathos. 

If a literary style may be described as “ picturesque,” this 
poet of the Middle West certainly possesses such a style, for 
so vivid and striking are the 
impressions which his lines ‘por- 
tray that there can be no mis- 
taking their intention. He has 
contributed to the foremost 
periodicals of the day, both 
religious and secular. 

Mr. Conrard_ resides _ at 
“ Rivernook,” near Ludlow, Ken- 
tucky, a trans-river suburb of 
Cincinnati. A genuine old Ken- 
tucky mansion, its broad veran- 
das command a magnificent view 
of the Ohio on the one hand and 
the Kentucky hills on the other. 

A true Bohemian, he is fond 
of genial companionship, and 
his home is the rendezvous of 
a coterie of young men of various professions, lawyers, doctors, 
and the devotees of art, literature, music, and the drama, 
all of whom find in him a warm and consistent friend. 

He is an enthusiastic follower of athletics and all manly 
sports; is fond of his rod, gun, and dogs, and, as becomes a 
true Kentuckian, is reputed as being a fair judge of horse-flesh. 

A true genius, a ripe scholar, and a polished gentleman, 
fearlessly professing and upholding his faith, he is a good type 
of true Catholic manhood, and one who cannot fail to accom- 
plish much good. 

A volume of Mr. Conrard’s recent poems will appear early 
in the spring of 1897. 





GEORGE HARRISON CONRARD. 
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THE COLUMBIAN ‘READING UNION. 


N February 10, at the Tuxedo, Fifty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, 
0 about one thousand Catholics of this city gathered to congratulate the 
Rev. M. J. Lavelle upon the honor conferred upon him by his election to the 
important post of President of the Catholic Summer-School of America. The 
assemblage was notable in point of distinction as well as by size. Many of the 
prominent pewholders of the Cathedral came to honor their rector; all those 
who have been most closely identified with the active work of the Summer- 
School were present; and friendships formed on the beautiful shores of Lake 
Champlain were renewed at this, the largest assemblage ever held in or around 
New York in the interests of the school. 

The Cathedral Library Reading Circles gave the reception to Father Lavelle, 
and their spiritual director, the Rev. J. H. McMahon, introduced Mr. David 
McClure, a parishioner of the Cathedral, as the presiding officer. In a very 
happy manner Mr. McClure introduced the speakers of the evening. Mr. Fornes 
spoke of the pleasant relations existing between the Champlain Club and the 
Summer-School, and pointed out the enjoyable features of this Catholic Country 
Club. Father McGuirl, President of the Catholic Young Men’s National Union, 
in an eloquent and vigorous speech emphasized the cordiality shown by the 
young men to the Summer-School idea, and referring to Father Lavelle’s former 
connection with the Union as its President, saw a happy bond of union in the 
fact that he was now president of the new organization. On behalf of the 
Catholic Club, Judge Daly spoke of the warm interest the club took in the 
school as a powerful factor in the intellectual development of the Catholic 
people. He eulogized Father Lavelle very highly, pointing out his remarkable 
executive ability, and dwelling with emphasis upon his fondness for hard work, 
and his self-sacrifice in never asking another to do what he did not do himself. 
He foresaw much good from the presidency of so energetic and able a priest 
as Father Lavelle, who by his labors as well as his position had won the respect 
of all who knew his work. 

Dr. Conaty, the new Rector of the Catholic University and retiring president 
of the Summer-School, said that in spite of numerous engagements he had 
come Officially to New York to testify to the esteem in which the University held 
its younger sister, the University of the People. He pledged the influence of the 
University to the cause of the Summer-School. The fact that he had been its 
president was a guarantee of the bond that joined them. He said that New 
York had not yet done its full duty to the Summer-School. He was quite pre- 
pared to admit freely that New York had done more than any other city, prac- 
tically; still if New York wanted the school to be a success the school would 
succeed. He called upon Catholic New York, therefore, to support Father 
Lavelle, not alone by good will, but in a more solid manner. The school needed 
money. He ventured to say.that he was making the most eloquent speech of 
the evening when he executed a commission to present to Father Lavelle a check 
for two hundred dollars, which was the contribution of one of the Cathedral 
Library Reading Circles to start the fund for building the New York Cottage. 

Father Lavelle, in rising to respond, was evidently much affected by the 
enthusiastic applause that greeted him. He said he did not know how to express 
the teelings of his heart. He knew that these kind words and this manifestation 
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of appreciative good will were meant not for him, but for what he represented. 
He hoped that New York would help him to carry the burden he had been called 
upon to assume. He would not detain his audience with words. He felt that 
they knew how much he appreciated their kindness, and was confident that those 
before him would help him in his effort to place the school on a sound financial 
basis. He drewa pleasant picture of life at the Summer-School, and closed 
with a wish that they might all meet again next summer at Lake Champlain. 

On the platform, besides the speakers, were seated Archbishop Corrigan, 
Monsignor Mooney, Dean McKenna, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., Father 
McKinnon, S.J., Father McCormack, Brother Justin, General O’Brien, and others, 
Letters of regret were read from Father Pardow, S.J.; Judge Morgan J. O’Brien, 
and Bishop Burke, of Albany. The musical programme was excellent, the 
audience heartily applauding the exquisite singing of Miss Hilke and Miss Clary, 
both of the Cathedral choir. 

The Fénelon Reading Circle at the Pouch mansion, Brooklyn, tendered a 
reception to the new president of the Champlain Summer-School. It was one 
of the most brilliant and largely attended social reunions ever given by the Circle. 
The programme opened with musical selections, which were excellently rendered. 

Father Flannery, director of the Fénelon, introduced the guest of the even- 
ing in a brief speech. Father Lavelle complimented the Fénelon on its superior 
advantages in the way of a meeting-place, and spoke of the interest he always 
felt in Brooklyn, not only from very pleasant recollections of childhood days 
spent within its borders, but also from later association in college and seminary, 
Bishop McDonnell and others of the clergy having been among his oldest friends. 
Father Lavelle then went on to speak of the Summer-School, its advantages, 
intellectually and socially, and urged the Fénelon to form an association and 
become a permanent part of the Summer-School by constructing a cottage on 
the grounds at Cliff Haven, which would be a monument to the zeal, energy, and 
Catholicity of the city. Father Lavelle paid a high tribute to his predecessor, 
the Rev. T. J. Conaty, D.D., who resigned to assume the presidency of the 


Catholic University at Washington. 
* * * 


As education and the habit of promiscuous reading become every day 
more common, certain exigencies arise which those who have the care of souls 
at-heart must always be prepared to meet. Education and reading resemble fire 
to a very considerable extent. Fire is perhaps the greatest physical blessing 
mankind enjoys. Without it every comfort of life would vanish. Civilization 
cannot be conceived without it, since all the arts which make up the comfort 
and refinement of life depend upon fire for their possibility. And yet this ele- 
ment, this great blessing, taken out of its proper place, is the most terrible in- 
strument of destruction known to man. Thus it is with education and reading. 
Properly directed, they produce blessings untold. But misguided, their results 
are baneful in the extreme. This is a fact so well known that it needs no proof 
and scarcely requires a statement. As we stand at present our people can 
scarcely avoid coming in contact with principles that are false and thoughts that 
are either untrue or distorted. It is necessary, therefore, in this intellectual 
struggle to be constantly vigilant, and to guide the desire for knowledge so that 
it shall not become acurse. Our current cheap literature is full of insinuations 
and incorrect assertions with regard to the fundamental principles of reason and 
of faith. These errors are no longer confined to the attention of learned special- 
ists. The plainest people meet them every day. Consequently, their refutation 
must no longer be restricted to the classroom or the university hall. It is neces- 
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sary to speak to all the people about them so that correct thought may be the 
source of correct action, and true principles the cause of faithful Christian lives. 

In accordance with the plan just stated, the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, 
Director of the Cathedral Library, New York City, assisted by some of the most 
active workers for the Champlain Summer-School, organized a course of lectures 
which have been attended by large numbers. The general subject chosen was 
psychology, and the object of the lectures was to state what is conceived to be 
the correct psychological teaching as against the psychological teaching contained 
in the books which are most widely read, but whose influence must necessarily 
be considered pernicious by any one who accepts revealed religion in the Chris- 
tian sense. Among the practical results it was hoped not only to aid to a correct 
understanding of the principles of Psychology, but to enable the student to 
demonstrate the truth of these principles, to maintain them against the false 
principles that are so common. 

Under the same auspices a very notable lecture on the Spiritual Element in 
Literature was given by the Rev. John Talbot Smith, LL.D. The following 
synopsis indicates the line of his thought: 

Literature, as one of the expressions of man’s reflecting nature, partakes of 
his qualities. At the root man is physical and spiritual; and through those 
powers of the soul called mind he is intellectual. True literature is the perfect 
human expression of the physical, intellectual, and spiritual elements in man. In 
any literature the physical is the first to find expression, and the spiritual last; but 
what is properly called literature is composed of three elements. In particular 
literatures one element may be predominant. In particular writers the spiritual 
may be entirely absent. 

The presence and the force of the spiritual element determine the power and 
beauty of a literature and of individual writers. Consequently this element is 
highly valued by all writers, even the materialistic, and is sought for with much 
earnestness. But in our day the spiritual element has almost entirely disappeared 
from a certain class of writings, and most of the popular and so-called classical 
literature of the hour will be in the rubbish-heap within this generation. The 
average novelist and essayist, poet and historian, is utterly without the spiritual 
element, as in the case of Howells, Allen, Emerson, and Froude. The decay of 
the spiritual element in literature has been accompanied by the increasing pre- 
dominance of the physical, the sensual, and the purely intellectual, and the ab- 
normal in our current literature. Hence, Nordau’s cry of degeneration. 

The Bible is the highest and finest expression of the spiritual element in 
man’s nature, taking the Bible merely as a literary performance without regard to 
its divine inspiration. A modern example of the force of the spiritual element in 
literature is the poetry of Aubrey de Vere. 

The application of these principles were shown in a second lecture on New- 
man and Emerson: their Spiritual Power, Every great writer, in spite of his 
errors in philosophy, or in religious belief, possesses in some degree the spiritual 
element ; otherwise he could not be pronounced great. Emerson, the pantheist, 
whose religious beliefs passed from the fairly precise into the hopelessly vague, 
never wholly lost the spiritual element. 

Newman, faithful to all sound beliefs, impatient of the unsound, merci- 
less to the false beliefs and methods of his time, ever led by the spiritual sense 
within, rose to higher and greater truths, and ended his career as a master where 
Emerson ended as a failure. 

Shakspere was described as ‘the great poet of Elizabeth’s reign, the last and 
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noblest flower of the old order in England. The spiritual element is strong in 
all his work, and was evidently sought for with the conscientiousness of a great 
artist. It is especially emphasized in Henry VIII. Shelley was the premature 
bud of the new order of things introduced into England and into the world by 
the French Revolution. He wrote with the avowed intention of ignoring, and 
even destroying, the spiritual as we understand it. 

A study of Tennyson was given by the Rev. William Livingston, A.M., which 
set forth the moving spirit of his life and works. His earnest support of law 
and order. His attitude toward the great question of life and death. The ethical 
impulse of his writings tending towards what is good and pure. Individual 
doubts and strivings, compared with faith. 

Father Livingston regarded Longfellow’s message to the world a spiritual 
one, though not of high degree. He was moved more by the heart’s affection 
than by the spirit’s growth. He sought to rise above what he called the forms of 
faith, but gave little in return except a vague trust. 

* * * 

A joint committee of Congress, consisting of three Senators and three Repre- 
sentatives, has under consideration plans for the organization and management of 
the National Library in its new quarters. One thousand tons of books have to 
be moved from the Capitol to the building with the golden dome, and it is yet 
to be determined how the transfer is to be effected. Next April or May the re- 
moval will be begun, and at least two or three months will be required for its ac- 
complishment. The committee has called on Librarian Spofford for information 
respecting the administration of foreign libraries, and on these data will be based 
to some extent its conclusions respecting the method by which Uncle Sam’s great 
book collection is to be handled and governed. Congress will be asked to make 
a large appropriation for this purpose, inasmuch as the new building will require 
a considerable force of engineers, firemen, electricians, etc. 

The joint committee will make its report to Congress, setting forth a plan in 
detail. Then the money required will be appropriated without delay, and prepara- 
tions for the transfer will be promptly begun. The government thus far has 
shown no disposition to be mean about the re-establishment of this great national 
institution, and its generosity has been encouraged by the completion of the new 
structure within the cost of $6,000,000 originally estimated. Almost never before 
has a building erected for Uncle Sam come anywhere near the estimates. Inthis 
case, furthermore, the edifice may justly be considered one of the most beautiful 
in the world, and there is nothing in Europe which compares with its superb in- 
terior. Everywhere is yellow gold and rare marble, yet nowhere is there gaudi- 
ness or bad taste. As a library building it is a century ahead of the very latest 
abroad. 

Mr. Green, engineer in charge of the new building, is disposed to favor trans- 
portation of the books by way of the underground tunnel which connects the 
Capitol with the Library Building. The tunnel is now finished. It is three feet 
below ground, lined with brick, and big enough for a man to make his way 
through, stooping. As yet the electric railway has not been put in, by which little 
cars conveying books are to be run. One terminal station of the railway will be 
close by the Capitol rotunda, and an assistant librarian will be stationed there 
with messengers who will carry books that are wanted by senators or representa- 
tives. Through the tunnel will run a pneumatic tube, by means of which orders 
for books, scribbled on scraps of paper, may be conveyed in an instant, and the 
volumes required will be shot back from the Library Building. Meanwhile, any 
member of Congress will be able to communicate with Mr. Spofford directly by 
telephone, the wires of which will pass through the conduit. M. C. M. 











